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The history the great plantations Chatham 
County inseparable from the commercial and social 
life that has centered around Savannah from its found- 
ing. illustrates the early relations the Colony 
England, when men struggled produce abundance 
silks, drugs, and wines from sickly mulberry trees 
and withered grapevines. leads through the lean 
years wars and embargoes develop, the nine- 
teenth century, into the story rich and peaceful 
land, owned and ruled the feudal manner the 
great English estates. recounts the long and varied 
experiments agriculture, the tenacious attempts 
reclaim lost way living, and the tireless exploita- 
tion the soil until the final adaptation these 
plantations new uses changing economic world. 
Today the lands near Savannah are absorbed ex- 
panding the more remote estates are utilized 
for truck gardening, cattle ranging, timber; and 
those deserted plantations inaccessible areas are 


being slowly transformed into impassable wilder- 
ness. 


*A series of monographs on outstanding Chatham County plantations will be 

published in successive issues of the Quarterly, beginning in March, 1939. They 
will be compiled and written by the Savannah Unit of the Federal Writers’ 
Project, under the Works Progress Administration, Harry L. Hopkins, Admin- 
istrator, Ellen S. Woodward, Assistant Administrator, and Henry G. Alsberg, 
Director of the Federal Writers’ Project. 
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the early days the Colony, what now 
Chatham County was part the territory known 
Savannah County, which comprised all that land 
north the Altamaha River and south the 
Savannah River. The present area Chatham County 
made from Christ Church and small part 
St. Phillips’ and St. Matthews’ parishes. Within this 
small district 370 square miles, most the important 
agricultural and commercial enterprises were conduct- 
the early colonists. This area bounded the 
east the Atlantic Ocean, the north the Savan- 
nah River, and the south and west the Ogeechee 
River, which, like the Savannah River, affected 
the tides point beyond the limits the county. 
From the coast the northernmost boundaries the land 
generally low and flat. Its highest altitude, small 
section the vicinity Cherokee Hill miles west 
Savannah, only feet above sea level. There are 
different types soil, ranging from tidal marsh 
through heavy clays loose, coarse sands incapable 
retaining sufficient moisture insure proper plant 
growth. Countless tidal streams and estuaries branch 
out from the Savannah and the Ogeechee rivers, flood- 
ing draining, the case may be, great sections 
the 

According the original plan the Trustees 
Georgia, the founding the Colony had three definite 
purposes: philanthropic, defensive, and 
was give opportunity for rehabilitation desti- 
tute Englishmen, sent over the expense the Trust 
was serve military defense against the Indians 
and the hostile Spaniards Florida; and addition, 
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was produce silk, wine, and drugs, necessary com- 
modities that England was forced import great 
expense. 

the three original purposes for which Georgia 
was founded, the agricultural was the basic one 
which the physical well-being the Colony depended. 
consequence, agricultural requirements and land 
laws were important part government measures. 
All the colonists were required plant and cultivate 
100 white mulberry trees for every Many 
grapevines and drug-producing plants were imported 
and distributed among the advance their 
agricultural aims the Trustees once offered promising 
bounties for silk production and secured silk experts 
instruct the 

The original plan for granting lands Georgia took 
into consideration some the land regulations ob- 
served other British Colonies, especially South Caro- 
lina. That colony had suffered the evils land mono- 
polies, speculations, and the like, permitting large 
grants; 1731 had restricted individual land grants 
The Trustees Georgia thought wise, 
granting land the charity settlers, adhere the 
50-acre precedent set South Carolina. Since this 
body small farmers would their own work and 
bear arms the defense the Colony, was thought 
that large grants would only burden their progress. 
addition the 50-acre restriction, many other laws® 
were drawn up, several which seemed impracticable 
the settlers and resulted widespread 
Outstanding among these was the regulation pro- 
hibiting the alienation grants. Land was granted 
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tail male, and many cases where landholders left 
male issue the land reverted the Trust. This 
ruling was prevalent until 1739. Moreover, slavery was 
strictly prohibited the provisions the charter; 
the Trustees asserted that permit slaves Georgia 
would weaken its military strength and prove detri- 
mental the industrious spirit the colonists. These 
restrictions land and labor account large part 
for the exceedingly slow occupation Georgia’s soil. 

addition those settlers who came Georgia 
the expense the Trust there were considerable 
number adventurers who came their own expense 
and who were not subject the 50-acre restriction 
applying the Trust wards. Any person this 
favored class, conforming certain regulations re- 
garding the advancement the Colony, might 
granted much 500 acres but not more 
than that These lands could not alienated, 
transferred, assigned without special license from 
the Common each grantee was required 
settle his holdings within one year and have 
certain portion his land cleared and his nursery 
started within specified time his grant would 
revert the Nevertheless, evidence shows 
that these regulations were often abused and sometimes 
indiscriminately 

The adventurers who had made previous ar- 
rangement were required submit their petitions for 
lands the authorities Georgia. These petitions 
were then submitted the Trustees Georgia for 
their approval, together with any recommendations 
endorsements that the officials the Colony cared 
The lands were thus granted directly from the 
Trust until the expiration the charter 1752. 
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encourage those gentlemen independent 
means, who were hampered even the 500-acre limit, 
the Trustees 1740 allowed such settlers obtain 
larger holdings way lease and release. first 
these leases were limited years and required the 
lessee reside the land for years; the next year, 
however, the law was changed and leases were per- 
mitted continue for Even this extension 
land rights did not satisfy the landowners, and their 
frequent petitions and requests resulted, 1742, 
number recommendations from the Trustees the 
Common Council for land granted fee simple 
gentlemen independent means. The Common 
Council, however, apparently took action the 
recommendations that 

Any person receiving lands from the Common 
Council, whether dependent the Trust ad- 
venturer, was subject the payment quit 
The dependents the Trust were subject payment 
only two shillings per 50-acre grant, commence 
the end the tenth year all others 
were required pay consideration fee when re- 
ceiving their grants and commence the payment 
quit rent the end the tenth year ownership 
the rate shillings per 100 Due the 
many changes land regulations, none this quit 
rent was ever 

Because the various requirements and land limita- 
tions included the charter was impossible for the 
Common Council convey absolute titles any 
persons securing lands the Colony. Although the 
Trust wards were not required pay consideration 
fee for their grants, nevertheless they were bound 
under the same laws the charter, respect for- 
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feitures, were the who obtained their 
grants for fee one pound, one shilling, per 
The Trustees’ records show entries both the petition 
and confirmation grant, but seems that formal 
document was issued. When the Colony became royal 
province large grants absolute inheritances were 
made the Crown, but the grantee was still subject 
quit rents and the usual Conditions Culti- 
vation observed Consequently, though 
many the earlier grants were actually made before 
the 1750’s, the documents themselves bear dates after 
1752, when the royal Colony was established and 
positive ownership the lands confirmed the land 
recording act March 15, 

The first body colonists arrive Georgia was 
headed James Edward Oglethorpe, who brought 
with him Trust deed for 5,000 acres This 
deed had been granted three persons the Trustees. 
The land was distributed them 50-acre lots 
among the immigrants who had come the Colony 
the expense the Trust. Those who bore their own 
expense and who requested lands exceeding acres 
were given grants lying beyond the boundaries the 
town lands included the Trust deed. However, these 
settlers were generally permitted own lot for 
residence one the Colony towns Savannah. 

the colonists sailing from Beaufort the Savan- 
nah River February, 1733, the rich vegetation that 
flanked the river’s edge meant fertile land and 
abundant livelihood. After reaching the site that Ogle- 
thorpe had chosen, they disembarked from the canoes 
and flat-boats and immediately began construct rude 
huts and prepare nursery from which the Colony 

22. C. R., Ga., Il, 375- 411-412. 
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was supplied with mulberry trees and grapevines. 
Thus began the settling Savannah and the colonists’ 
first commercial 

1736 Francis Moore, Oglethorpe’s secretary, 
described the rural settlements “pretty” and said 
that the planters are very forward, having built 
neat huts and cleared and planted great deal 
Noble Jones, Henry Parker, and John Fallow- 
field the Isle Hope, Thomas Causton Oxstead 
St. Augustine Creek, Hugh Anderson the 
Hermitage, and Patrick Mackay, John Cuthbert, 
Joseph Watson, and Robert Williams the Savannah 
River were among those the earlier period secure 
large 

During the first few years, before the mulberry 
plants and grapevines had reached maturity, the plant- 
ers, addition clearing lands and erecting buildings, 
began experiment cultivating produce all 
kinds. Peas, potatoes, pumpkins, and Indian corn were 
successfully grown. few the settlers ventured 
plant portion the barrels rice donated the 
Colony early 1733 the General Assembly South 
Carolina. The result was successful harvest from 
which two barrels rice were sent the Trustees 
the Colony August the same year Captain 
Yoakley’s ship 1734 and 1735, greater quanti- 
ties rice were sent England, and 1736 the Colony 
sent approximately 266 barrels rice and seven cases 
skins the Trust the ship Two 

1734, when Oglethorpe company with Tomo- 
chichi and others visited England, favorable reports 
the progress the Colony were received the Trus- 
tees. From time time samples silk were received 
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them, and 1735 the Trustees, accompanied 
Sir Thomas Lombe, exhibited quantity the raw 
silk the Queen England. Later the silk was woven 
into finished product, with which the Queen was 
pleased that she ordered dress made 

probable that during the first few years the 
silk venture, climatic conditions were favorable and the 
mulberry plants and young grapevines, protected 
the horticultural nursery, flourished. However, 
being transplanted and exposed the elements, the 
plants, especially the grapevines, withered and died; 
the silk worms became sickly and were often killed 
the cold. Each year many planters were forced re- 
place the plants and silk worms that had been 
destroyed during the winter months. Others, who had 
protected their vineyards and mulberry trees more 
carefully from the elements, fared little better, for, 
the colonists soon began suspect, the soil was 
way adaptable their 

time passed the colonists redoubled their efforts 
make success wine and silk cultivation. England 
purchased every pound silk they produced, paying 
them sometimes much shillings per pound,*4 
though the market price was far below this figure. 
much time was spent this phase employment that 
the colonists were often want food, and England 
was forced send shipload after shipload food- 
stuff sustain them while they carried out their agri- 
cultural experiments. 1735 Georgia had been given 
permission export rice any port south Cape 
Finisterre the Brittany Coast, but little rice could 
raised without slave labor that appreciable 
amount was shipped. Just across the Savannah River 
the slaveholding South Carolina planters, who during 
the summer months spent much time the compara- 
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tively healthful section were growing 
rich from the returns their rice plantations. Envious 
their neighbors’ prosperity and failing their own 
agricultural efforts, the Georgia colonists, December, 
1738, forwarded petition the Trustees requesting 
the admission slaves the Colony and the alteration 
land grants from tail male fee simple. This 
petition was signed 100 freeholders living and 
near 
spite the settlers’ persistent appeals for slaves 
and more favorable land laws, the Trustees evaded the 
issue and 1742 endeavored distract the colonists 
postponing the quit rents due the following year 
and repealing the prohibition act against spirituous 
These alleviations were ineffectual their 
aim pacify the colonists; continued hardships and 
frugal agricultural returns produced situation that 
grew more serious year year. The people the 
rural districts began migrate South Carolina 
elsewhere where conditions for earning 
were more favorable. Thus faced with the threat 
abandonment the the Trustees, May 
17, 1749, agreed permit slavery one 
year later, the old land restrictions were removed and 
Georgia entered into era commercial progress. 
The act the Common Council the Trustees, 
March 19, 1750, provided, that the Tenures all 
Grants Land Whatsoever already made any 
Persons within the Province Georgia enlarg’d and 
extended absolute Inheritance, And that all 
future Grants Land shall absolute In- 
heritance the Grantees, their Heirs, and 
35. John Gerar William de Brahm, History of the Province of Georgia (Worm- 
sloe, 1849), 47-48. 
36. C. R., Ga., III, 422-426. 
$7. Ibid., I, 400, 408-411. 
38. Ibid., IV, 59-60; ibid., Supplement, 48. 
$9. Ibid., I, 530-531. 
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The passing this act marked the successful culmina- 
tion the efforts the colonists and the Committee 
the Council the Trustees establish system 
absolute ownership land Georgia. this act 
would seem that all grantees, whether holders out- 
right grants leases, became absolute owners their 
After the passing this act, conveyances 
land between individuals were executed deeds 
lease and release and deeds bargain and sale, al- 
though now and then deed sale was recorded 
grant purchase. This latter term must not con- 
fused with outright grant and apparently 
archaic phrase left over from the days when the land 
was entailed male heirs. 

Since slaves were now permitted the Colony and 
the new land laws were more liberal, the artificial 
equality under which the colonists had previously lived 
disappeared. Men means and resourcefulness began 
acquire large tracts land, and their possessions 
increased, the importance the small planter 
diminished. Gradually these enormous holdings began 
resemble feudal estates, and their owners assumed 
the dignity and social bearing customary among men 
such means. 

the increased demand for land that manifested 
itself the early 1750’s, the great swamplands and 
tidal marshes along the Savannah and Ogeechee rivers 
were the first sought, because the petitioners had 
long been aware the success achieved the Caro- 
lina rice planters similar acreage. That these lands 
were highly prized rice lands evidenced the 
fact that Jonathan Bryan, South Carolinian, came 
Chatham County the year that the land tenures 
were repealed, and petitioned the Board for 
tract five hundred Acres Marsh and Swamp 
1774 Bryan had acquired 8,905 acres 
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Chatham County alone, which the greater part was 
primarily suited rice culture. 

The small planter who owned small sections desir- 
able rice lands often could afford slaves cultivate 
them. Consequently, this class planter gradually 
sold his acres and usually moved into the interior, 
where again started small farm hired himself 
out laborer. this way entire villages were ab- 
sorbed large plantations. Abercorn was originally 
village the German Lutherans, but said, 
faithful but poor brethren could not cultivate nor con- 
tinue hold them (their farms), and were compelled 
sell them Englishman Savannah, who was 
likewise forced resell them Mr. Knox, who keeps 
large number Ebenezer, Highgate, 
Hampstead, Argyle, and several other earlier settle- 
ments were abandoned and eventually included 
plantation holdings. 

Although the Trustees conformed the desires 
the colonists the matter slave labor and land 
tenures, they still retained their hopes regarding silk 
1750 they made final effort induce 
the colonists pursue the production silk. Addition- 
bounties were and public filature for the 
manufacture silk was erected. This final appeal 
the Trustees spurred number planters renewed 
efforts, although unlikely that any the planters 
ever expected silk rank higher than minor com- 
modity. However, few continued the experiment, 
with varying degrees success, until the whole 
venture was finally abandoned. 

The favorable property changes the mid-eigh- 
teenth century greatly accelerated the increase the 
products shipped from Savannah and benefited the 
Colony enormous extent. The population this 
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time consisted approximately 2,000 white persons 
who were now able acquire sufficient slave labor 
increase their production. 1755, one year after 
the Colony became royal province, the value 
products shipped through the port Savannah 
amounted £15,744 and 1756, £16,776. From 1757 
1760, during the administration Gov. Henry Ellis, 
products valued £57,808 were exported from the 
The bulk these products consisted rice 
and indigo. 

During the years that Georgia was under the super- 
vision the Trust, only negligible quantities Georgia 
products were shipped; while 1759, only years 
after the Royal Government was established Savan- 
nah, vessels filled with exports sailed from the 
Colony. The following year the number fell 37;* 
however, the year 1772 the number had increased 
161 loaded 1765 James Habersham had 
developed his rice plantation along the Little Ogee- 
chee River that one year produced 700 barrels 
1771 Sir James Wright owned planta- 
tions and 523 slaves and 1774 Lt. Gov. John Graham 
owned 26,578 acres land and 238 

With the rapid rise the number land grants and 
the consequent enlarged plantations, labor became the 
key increased production. Slaves were more and 
more demand and their number steadily grew. 
1753 there were 2,381 white persons Georgia and 
1,066 Negroes; 1766 there were 9,900 whites and 
7,800 Negroes; and the succeeding years the pro- 
portion Negroes the coastal area steadily in- 
creased. While slave labor was necessity the 
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coastal rice planters, the small slaveholders continued 
migrate the interior and cultivate their farms with 
comparatively few 

From the day that the new land tenures became 
effective, the chief concern the planters was the 
preparation and planting rice fields. addition 
the acreage planted rice and the small lots mul- 
berry trees, green vegetables and other produce were 
grown abundance. Indigo was grown the higher 
lands east and south Savannah. Cotton, planted 
chiefly gardening experiment, was not considered 
market staple until 1764, when bales were exported 
England from the port 

After the first shipment cotton from Savannah 
1764, some planters, who owned lands too high for the 
culture rice, began consider cotton possible 
source increased income. 1767 John Earle and 
others Skidaway Island planted large crop 
cotton. Mr. Earle, letter the Columbian Museum 
and Savannah Advertiser, said the old inhabitants 
the islands always raised perfection, and there 
was hardly family but what planted for domestic 
use; the late Col. Deveaux during the revolution, 
the same island, made more than had occasion for 
that way, which was afterwards sold his son, 
Major Deveaux, about the year 1783, Mr. Cecil, 
merchant Savannah 15d. per Josiah 
Tattnall, John Milledge, James Seagrove, and Nichol 
Turnbull were the first planters Chatham County 
grow the famous sea-island 

During the Revolutionary War work the large 
rice plantations Chatham County became many 
instances virtually negligible. When the British held 
Savannah all patriots’ lands were confiscated, and later 
Brooks, History Georgia, 91-93. 
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when the Americans took the town the conditions were 
reversed. Throughout this period the plantations were 
subjected frequent raids and pillages from un- 
scrupulous bands. Cattle and provisions were stolen 
and many cases houses and barns were 
those plantations that endeavored operate all, 
slaves had watched too closely make their labor 
profitable. Those who did not guard their slaves care- 
fully lost many them the When the war 
ended, became necessary for many plantation owners 
rebuild their rice fields. 

After the Colony became State the question 
land rights, head rights, they were officially term- 
ed, was handled the State land office according 
“An Act for opening Land Office, and for the better 
settling and strengthening this June 
The basic land regulation provided that any 
citizen this State, well any person migrating 
Georgia, should, the privileges provided this 
act, entitled grant land the following 
manner, viz., 200 acres land for the head family 
and acres for each member, whether white black, 
laid out anywhere the State, not the 
possession the Inasmuch most the 
land Chatham County had been claimed this date, 
very little was granted under the head rights system. 
However, many the planters Chatham County 
added their wealth obtaining lands other 
counties. 

Under the new regime certain increased allotments 
were permitted for specific improvements. Sections 
and VII the act read follows: 

“14. Sec. VI. And order encourage the build- 
ing mills this State: enacted, &c. That 
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any person persons shall build, cause built, 
grist-mill any vacant land, they shall have 
one hundred acres land reserved until the said mill 
built and fit for use, and then shall have, and 
entitled receive grant for the same; and every 
person persons building, causing built, 
sawmill vacant land, shall have five hundred acres 
land reserved until the said mill built and fit for 
use, and then shall have, and entitled to, and receive 
grant for the same, encouragement for building 
such saw-mill, he, she, they, paying the usual fees 
for surveying and granting the said lands. 

“15. Sec. VII. Any person persons willing 
build furnace bloomery for working iron, and that 
will give security for completing the same, and shall 
actually continue making iron for the term five years 
upwards, shall entitled reserve two 
thousand acres land, one tract, and the ex- 
piration said term have grant for the 

Because the high percentage Royalists 
Chatham County, the Confiscation Acts 1778 and 
1780 caused many changes land ownership. Those 
planters who had supported the King were, these 
acts, considered guilty treason and their lands and 
personal goods subjected escheat. The resale 
these lands was directed board commissioners. 
Among the names the unfortunate loyalist planters 
were those Sir James Wright, John Graham, Josiah 
Tattnall, James Hume, John Alexander 
Wylly, William McGillivray, George Kincaid, Joseph 
Farley, and Basil Cowper. The commissioners ap- 
pointed sell the estates Chatham County loyalists 
were: George Walton, Thomas Stone, John McCleur, 
Edward Davis, and Ambrose 


60. me ed., A Digest of the Laws of the State of Georgia, 517-518. Secs. 
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The confiscated lands the loyalists consisted 
the choicest rice and general farming acreage the 
State. Therefore, these lands were quickly and eagerly 
acquired industrious planters who sought increase 
and develop their holdings. 1791, when President 
Washington visited Savannah, the agricultural status 
the Chatham County planters greatly exceeded the 
pre-war level. Washington described the appearance 
Savannah and the surrounding territory follows: 
“The town sides surrounded with cultivated 
Rice fields which have Rich luxuriant 
The harbour said very good, and often filled 
with square rigged vessels. Rice and Tobacco (the 
last wch. greatly increasing) are the principal Ex- 
ports. Lumber and Indigo are also Exported, but the 
latter the decline, and suppased Hemp 
and 

That the planters the lowlands were well the 
road recovery from the war was due the speed 
with which they were able rehabilitate their lands 
with the enormous amount available slave labor. 
1790 the white population the Georgia lowlands 
was 5,857 persons; the same time the slave 
lation the district was 13,419, almost triple that 
the 

1791, the same year that Washington visited 
Savannah, 10,000 pounds sea-island cotton alone 
were shipped through the port Savannah. Cotton 
this time was replacing indigo, which had declined 
value because chemical discoveries and Oriental 
However, cotton production, the great 
difficulty separating the lint from the seed curtailed 
the use that commodity, and that time its rank 
future staple profit seemed unlikely. These diffi- 
culties were greatly lessened the invention the 
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cotton gin Chatham County plantation 1793. 
was several years, however, before the full signifi- 
cance this timely invention was realized. 

the large rice planters, cotton, during this ex- 
perimental stage and for several years after the in- 
vention the cotton gin, still played insignificant 
part their scheme planting. Since the rice market 
was steady, seldom below per pound, the planters 
continued increase their rice acreage. Aside from 
growing rice for the market and raising corn, potatoes, 
and the like, with which feed the Negroes, the 
plantation owners spent great deal time improving 
their mansions and landscaping their gardens. 

Agricultural and commercial commodities Chatham 
County increased rapidly volume and price during 
the latter years the eighteenth century and the open- 
ing years the nineteenth. However, the market for 
rice, principal commodity the district, sagged under 
the European and American embargoes 1806-12. 
Europe until this time had furnished the principal rice 
market for southern planters; therefore, with the 
sudden blocking the commodity market, and 
abundance rice available, rice prices dropped 
almost nothing. add this disruption the foreign 
market, the shipping uncertainties which resulted from 
the disagreements leading the War 1812 became 
disturbing factors. These hindrances, together with the 
troubles the actual war, caused irreparable losses 
the rice planters. 

Even the earlier years the embargo the inability 
realize money Chatham County products became 
serious that the Chatham County grand jury, 
1808, appealed the judge the superior court 
follows: conceive the existing Embargo will put 
stop the sale produce and Merchandize great 
measure, and will consequently make the payment 
debts difficult not impossible—we therefore recom- 
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mend his Honor the Judge not enter the appeal 
Docquet this Still more descriptive the 
burden the enormous surplus commodities 
dramatic dialogue, “The Farmer and the Embargo,” 
which appeared the Public Intelligencer. This article 
particularly stresses the great financial problem the 
planters this section. The striking climax the 
dialogue follows: 

Embargo: “But what tenders you unfriendly 
me?” 

Farmer: you ask that question? Have you not 
ruined all? Will not graneries 
shortly bursting with surplus produce? 
Will not smoke house overstocked 
with hams? and meat barrels cram- 
med with more pork and beef than can 
eat! And yet you presume ask why 
out temper with you.” 

Embargo: “Ha! ha! 

January the following year the prediction 

voiced the dialogue above had become actuality. 
evident that, from grand jury recommendations 
this period, the market situation was made even 
more serious the enforcement stricter em- 

While the American markets suffered under the 

weight great surplus produce and perishable 
goods lay rotting granaries and packing houses, the 
embargo troubles many other places had opposite 
effect. For example, San Domingo Island had furnished 
ready market for American products. Its economic 
stability depended chiefly upon this trade. Consequent- 
65. Minutes the Superior Court Chatham County (Savannah, January 


13, 1808), Presentments of the Grand Jury. Book F, 416-417. Chatham County 
Court House Record Room the Superior Court. 


66. (Savannah), July 15, 1808. 


67. Minutes of the Superior Court of Chatham County (Savannah, January 11, 
1809), Book 1809-1812, 61, 
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ly, when American commerce came halt, its com- 
modity market rocketed amazing heights. Rice sold 
for 50c per pound; corn 60c per pound; salt pork 
$700 per barrel; sugar $3.00 per pound; and lard $3.00 
per 

Unable supply this closed market, the planters 
Chatham County turned the cultivation cotton 
which, since the invention the cotton gin, had been 
increasing rapidly the upper part the State but 
was still sparsely planted the lowlands. The large 
profits realized upland planters since the invention 
the gin, added the fact that cotton production was 
inadequate supply the demand the American 
market, caused the coast planters turn this crop 
means salvaging their incomes. Many planters, 
however, soon discovered that the low lying fields were 
unsuited cotton cultivation. The heavy moist soil 
and the hot sun scalded the young plants or, during 
the fruiting season, caused the squares fall. Those 
who planted all their high ground cotton became 
short foodstuff for their slaves. The failure cotton 
forced some planters their plantations. When 
the embargo troubles and the War 1812 were settled, 
the planters Chatham County gladly turned back 
rice cultivation. 

increased incentive plant rice was the in- 
vention steam rice mill Mr. Lucas South 
New and better methods preparing rice 
lands had been discovered, and the problem trans- 
portation was becoming less and less difficult. James 
Potter, who planted extensive rice fields along the 
Savannah River, constructed large mill his place; 
later Henry McAlpin was allowed construct large 
steam mills Savannah. mills were exempt 


68. Columbian Museum and Savannah Advertiser, October 1809. 


69. David Doar, Rice and Rice Planting the South Carolina Low Country 
(Charleston, 1936), 18-19, 
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from any taxation the Savannah City Council, and 
because his enterprise was allowed many other 
special 

1818 rice culture had become extensive the 
county that the fields encroached Savannah. 
order protect the populace from malarial fever 
caused the stagnated waters and the “Miasmatic 
Exhalations” arising from the drained fields, became 
necessary prohibit its cultivation within miles 
the city limits. With money appropriated the City 
Savannah and the Georgia Legislature, the planters 
were paid convert their lands dry culture. Among 
the estates affected this move were those the 
following planters: Joseph Stiles, 222 acres; James 
Bilbo, acres; Gen. James Jackson, acres; 
William Wayne, 110 acres; Ebenezer Jackson, 
Hutchinson’s Island, 143 acres; William Mein, Hutchin- 
son’s Island, 600 acres. The half Fig Island owned 
the city was ordered sold, subject dry 

These holdings were valuable rice lands, but when 
subjected dry culture they became almost worthless. 
The soil, pliant and fertile under constant floodings, 
became hard and barren when drained. The amount 
paid these planters the city, approximately $40.00 
per acre, would scarcely have been equivalent 
years’ production this acreage. Therefore, the loss 
these lands was great sacrifice the owners. 
The planters the Ogeechee and Savannah rivers 
were outside the specific limits the acts and con- 
tinued with the wet rice culture. 

The period between 1830 and 1860 has often been 
referred the “Golden Age Savannah.” During 
this period the height the plantation system was 
reached. However serious the fluctuating values 
lands during the financial panics 1837 and 1857, 


70. Thomas Gamble, History the City Government Savannah (Savan- 
nah, 1900), 141. 


142, 144. 
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their influence was only temporary. Following each 
these economic disturbances there was general trend 
towards increased land values. Rising commodity 
markets, with few exceptions, were uninterrupted; 
fabulous fortunes were realized annually, not only 
the rice planters but cotton planters, sawmill own- 
ers, and naval stores dealers the interior. 1825, 
137,694 bags cotton and 7,235 tierces rice (weigh- 
ing approximately 600 pounds each) were shipped 
through the port Savannah; 1826, 190,578 bags 
cotton and 11,455 tierces rice were shipped; 
1839, 199,176 bags cotton and 21,322 tierces rice; 
1843, 280,826 bags cotton and 26,281 tierces 
1860 the following survey the acreage planted 
rice along the Savannah and the Ogeechee rivers 
was made. does not include those inland plantations 
Chatham County flooded tidal tributaries, and 
those controlled canal. 
King (Redknoll) 365 acres 
Anthony Barclay (Ricedale) 316 acres 
Charles Manigault (Gowrie and East Hermitage) 
650 acres 
James Potter (Argyle and Tweedside) 550 acres 
Gibbons Estate plantations) 700 acres 
Winkler (Mulberry Grove Main) 300 acres 
Judge Berrien Estate Main 300 acres 
Read 256 acres 
Capt. Tucker (Drakie) Isla Island Ga. Main) 
500 acres 
James Potter (Coleraine Tweedside-Onslow Is.) 
650 acres 
Williamson (lower place) 100 acres 
Judge King (Hutchinson Island Ga. Main) 600 
acres 


72 L. Agnew, Historical Record of the City of Savannah 


. F. D. Lee and J. 
(Savannah, 1869), 137-138. 
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Scriven, Georgia—below Savannah, 250 acres 
Mackay, below Savannah 200 acres 
the Ogeechee River 6,550 

Even though the enormous exports that cleared the 
port Savannah between the years 1850-60 included 
cotton and naval stores, the planters Chatham 
County depended chiefly upon rice sustain their 
great plantations. the outbreak the War between 
the States the plantation system Chatham County 
had been developed into highly organized and effi- 
ciently operated institution labor and production. 
The success the individual plantation was largely 
due the planter’s ability obtain sufficient labor 
for the completion any desired project. Since the 
rice plantations along the waterways Chatham 
County were contiguous, the planters had almost con- 
stant communication with one another. This familiarity 
led understanding their common problems 
and was possible for planter borrow slaves from 
his neighbors aid his own slaves the completion 
difficult task. 

The Emancipation Act, freeing the slaves, de- 
prived the plantation system its chief economic sup- 
port. addition, the destructive forces the war not 
only wrecked the plantations but paralyzed commerce 
disorganizing transportation lines leading Savan- 
nah. These transportation lines, tapping the rich lum- 
ber and naval stores areas the southeast and the 
cotton and tobacco country the north and west, had 
reached advanced stage development when war 
was declared. When there were facilities for ship- 
ping, the naval stores and lumber industries collapsed. 
Subsequently they developed according the re- 
habilitation and progress the railroads, which, 
though operated again early date after the war, 


73. Louis Manigault, F enna of a Rice Plantation in the Georgia Lowlands 

(Savannah, 1900). From the original manuscript plantation records of Louis 

Manigault, the possession the Jenkins family, Pinopolis, Typed 
copy in the Ga. Hist. Library. Pages unnumbered. 
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were not fully recovered until about 1871. The earlier 
years the Reconstruction period were trying times 
for Chatham County, years unrest, lean and un- 
productive the years the silk culture. But trans- 
portation companies began recover and commerce 
general assumed semblance promise, became 
possible for many planters acquire financial aid. The 
Negro population this section had more less 
settled into its old routine. The labor relations between 
planter and Negro had become contractual. However, 
inasmuch field hands frequently could hired al- 
most cheaply they could supported under 
slavery, the actual effects the Emancipation Act 
were for the time greatly minimized. This situation 
continued until the generation slaves brought 
field labor under slavery died were too old for 
work. the last years the century labor shortage 
was beginning felt, and added this was the 
competition the southwestern rice markets and the 
dry culture rice the interior. 

Perhaps the most outstanding feature this period 
was the tenacious manner which the planter held 
his plantation, spite inevitable encumbrances. 
Whether this was the result sentimental attachment 
some deep-rooted hope future revival the 
old system question that only the planter himself 
could have answered. 

Those planters who had completely failed re- 
establish their rice plantations after the War between 
the States, and those who were uncertain the ulti- 
mate success such efforts, rented their lands the 
“sharecroppers” and “sure renters.” These small farm- 
ers once began develop the present system 
diversified farming. Stock raising and the culture 
cotton, corn, and produce all kinds began take 
greater importance. The production green 
produce, fruits, and melons greatly increased the 
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early years after the war, and steamship lines de- 
veloped brisk business with Northern markets. The 
following advertisement taken from the Savannah Morn- 
ing News, gives realistic picture truck farming 
possibilities 

Sale 


Fruit Farm and vineyard, containing 164 acres 
good land, twelve miles from Savannah, the 
Central Railroad: fifty acres one thou- 
sand pear, peach, apple, plum and fig trees; nine 
acres scuppernong and bunch grapes, all bearing; 
crop sugar cane, corn, rice, potatoes, melons, etc., 
growing and fine condition. New dwelling, stable, 
barn, mill house and store, the latter doing fair 
business. full complement farming implements, 
and small herd cattle and Berkshire swine. 

For further particulars address Millar, 

Car Shop, Savannah, 

During the transition from the plantation the 
stock, dairy, and general farm, probably the greatest 
aid the owners land was the promotion 
enormous cotton, lumber, and naval stores market 
Savannah. While lumber from the territory about 
Savannah had been used extensively for building and 
export since the early days the Colony, there still 
remained valuable tracts virgin timber many 
sections the county, especially along the Ogeechee 
River and the Montieth district. Much the larger 
timber that had been cut during the earlier days had 
made growing space for trees that later became valu- 
able turpentining timber. During the height the 
naval stores industry probable that every planter 
Chatham County had least portion his timber 
“boxed” for turpentining. Later, near the turn the 
century, large lumber corporations purchased outright 
high prices several the old plantations for their 
timber values. 


74. June 23, 1877. 
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Railroad companies extending into the rich sections 
the interior began bring astonishing quantities 
products Savannah for export. 1877, 118,872 
barrels naval stores and 491,050 bales cotton were 
shipped through the These figures increased 
annually, naval stores taking the lead production 
Chatham County and reaching peak 1,500,000 
barrels 1896-97. After that date cotton began 
forge ahead production and finally took the lead. 

1900 much the farm land the immediate 
vicinity Savannah had been acquired building 
and industrial organizations. Deptford Plantation 
along the Savannah River east Savannah and the 
old Vale Royal Plantation the northwestern suburbs 
the city had long been partially utilized for indus- 
trial purposes. These lands have since been almost 
totally occupied naval stores, lumber yards, and 
steamboat, oil, fertilizer, and cotton companies. 

After the advent the boll weevil several the 
old plantations were acquired persons who began 
truck farming large scale. Vallambrosa, for ex- 
ample, noted for producing more Irish potatoes 
per acre than any other farm the South. few 
plantations began develop pedigreed stock farms, 
others dairy farms. The Hermitage was acquired 
large pulp and paper corporation, and rich rice lands 
along the Savannah River, once owned John Potter, 
were bought and developed into large sugar refinery. 
Old plantations situated along the outlying suburbs 
Savannah have been developed into subdivision home 
lots and attractive residential communities and resorts. 
The greater part Hutchinson’s Island, which was 
once planted entirely rice, unused except for the 
shipping wharves, storage warehouses, and United 
States Engineering Yard, situated along the river’s 


75. Harden, A History of Savannah and South Georgia, I, 474-475. 
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edge. Other islands the Savannah River which were 
also famous for their rice production are now included 
Government bird refuge. 

Today, through county records yellowed with age, 
the changing ownership famous plantations can 
traced. Old wills and deeds containing the signatures 
illustrious Savannahians, old bills sale, mortgages, 
and appraisements unfold the stories these estates. 

Without these documents the plantations indi- 
vidual studies would dissolve into generalizations and 
the details their history would lost. Mulberry 
Grove, Silk Hope, Coleraine, Drakies, and many other 
plantations, now merely vague names, are authorita- 
tively linked with the past and their stories made 
known. The agricultural, commercial, and biographical 
material woven into each story form extremely interest- 
ing features its history; yet all these phases are 
dependent upon the legal instruments that provide the 
basic continuity for each study. 
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GEORGIA MEDICAL STUDENT 
THE YEAR 


Information concerning the medical education the 
physicians Georgia the time the young colony, 
province, and state, scanty and difficult secure. 
considerable addition this information has recently 
been made available the generosity the great- 
grand-daughter one the most prominent phy- 
sicians! practicing Savannah the beginning the 
Nineteenth Century. 

Miss Susan Kollock, Atlanta, Georgia, has 
made gift the Georgia Historical Society about 
eighty letters written and Savannah physicians 
the period from 1792 These letters contain 
much information concerning medical practice Sa- 
vannah and elsewhere, and concerning medical edu- 
cation and other related matters, some the in- 
formation being now available for the first time. Most 
the letters were written Dr. Lemuel Kollock, 
Savannah. These letters include about twenty written 
Savannah students who had begun the study 
medicine under Dr. Kollock preceptor, and who 
were attending the courses study medicine given 

Prepared with the codperation the Savannah Historical Research Association 
and read before the meeting of that association on January 29, 1936. The 

writer wishes to express his appreciation of the generosity of Miss Susan M. 

Kollock, Atlanta, allowing the use the Kollock letters for the 

preparation this paper. The writer especially indebted the late 

General Wm. Harden (1844-1936), Librarian of the Georgia Historical 

Society, for aid in identifying the persons named in the Kollock letters and 


for other valued assistance. [Dr. Bassett died November 1938, while 


this article was still in galleyproof. He did not have an opportunity to read 
it.—Ed.] 


Dr. Lemuel Kollock (1766-1823). 
These letters have been designated the Kollock Collection. 
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the Medical School the University Pennsylvania 


the early part the Nineteenth Century (1801- 


Many these letters were written talented 
young man Savannah, name Edwin LeRoy 
commonly known Leroy McCall. The letters 
young Dr. McCall present interesting account 
the life medical student Philadelphia the 
years 1804, 1805, and 1806, and especially illustrate 
the helpful relationship existing between the student 
medicine and the practitioner acting his teacher 
and guide, beginning the study and practice 
medicine. These considerations seem make de- 
sirable write account the medical education 
and work Dr. McCall, though, unfortunately, his 
career, which promised much for Georgia, was ended 
soon after began the practice medicine Savan- 
nah the development pulmonary tuberculosis, 
causing his death 1808.5 

few preliminary statements concerning the con- 
ditions medical practice the colonies, and the 
young nation which succeeded them, will helpful 
understanding the problem which Dr. McCall was 
called upon decide when determined follow 
medicine profession that is, what way should 
secure his professional education. 

3. W. B. Blanton, Medicine in Virginia in the 18th Century (Richmond, 1931), 
Chapter II. “The field of medicine was cluttered by theories.’’ The following 
named students of medicine are named in the letters: Edwin Leroy McCall, 
John Mendenhall, Benj. A. White, John S. Chevalier, John Cocke, Richard 
McAllister Berrien, James Glen, John Grimes, John A. Casey. Not all were 
graduates. Among other Savannah doctors who were graduates of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Medical School during the period of 1801-1823 are the 
following: Richard M. Berrien, 1818; Wm. A. Caruthers, 1823; Wm. C. 
Daniel, 1815; Wm. H. Cuyler, 1817; Wm. R. Waring, 1813; Charles West, 


1812; James P. Scriven, 1820; Alexander Telfair Cunningham, 1816. 
General Catalogue Medical Department, University of Pennsylvania, 1845. 


Dr. Edwin Leroy McCall [1783(7?)-1808], (M. D. Univ. of Penn. 1806). It 
has not been possible to determine the exact date and place of his birth. 


Dr. Chas. Caldwell, in ‘‘A Biographical Notice [Obituary] of the Late 
Edwin Leroy McCall, M.B.” The Portfolio (Philadelphia), Vol. (1809), 
298-304. Dr. Caldwell errs in using the letters M. B. and also in stating 
that McCall entered the Medical School of the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1803. McCall entered the medical school in the fall of 1804 and was given 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine, not Bachelor of Medicine in 1806.—See 
Kollock Memorial Collection. 
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Despite its undoubtedly brilliant achievements 
the 17th and 18th centuries, medicine the year 1800 
was very different from medicine today, when the two 
are contrasted the present-day student. Medicine 
that time was characterized the great influence 
given systems medical philosophy, all too numer- 
ous, which dominated medical thought the point 
being times obstacle progress. Medication also 
was quite different. While the use one mixture 
large numbers drugs was becoming less common, 
extraordinarily large doses powerful drugs continued 
given. Mercury was commonly given until sali- 
vation was produced, the theory that deep-seated 
disease was thus transferred the surface the 
mouth, where could reached 
Bleeding, now regarded useful prodecure very 
limited degree, was then common, and often carried 
absurd and clearly dangerous extent. Instances 
bleeding single patient over one hundred times 
are known.’ 

Great were made treatment during 
the Eighteenth Century. Milder drugs smaller doses 
and simpler combinations were used, and more atten- 
tion paid diet and regimen. Water and fresh air 
began used remedial agents. The cause 
contagious disease was remain mystery until nearly 
three-quarters century was pass. beginning 
preventive medicine was made, the treatment 
smallpox being improved and the spread the disease 
prevented inoculation and vaccination, the latter 
process just beginning used Georgia 1801.° 


6. The writer does not overlook the undoubted fact that this method of treat- 

ment was often effective, and supported by more subtle reasoning than in- 
dicated above. Calomel was commonly given in doses to ten, twenty, or 
even 100 grains. 

A Savannah physician bled a patient suffering with remittent fever eight 
times, removing 172 ounces of blood. J. E. White in Medical Repository, IX 
(1806), 249-254. 

D. Ramsay, A Review of the Improvements, Progress and State of Medicine 
in the XVIIIth Century (Charleston, 1801), 26-28, 35. 

9. V. H. Bassett, “The Early History of Vaccination Against Smallpox in the 

Southeastern Part the United Journal the Florida Medical 

Association, XXI, No. (Feb., 1935), 
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Surgery and midwifery had been placed solid 
foundation anatomical knowledge. Many difficult 
and even delicate operations were successfully per- 
formed. Improved methods preventing hemorrhage 
saved many lives previously lost. Surgery was distinct- 
limited, the surgeon not attempting enter the 
large body cavities except cases grave accident. 
The pain inflicted upon the patient prevented the oper- 
ations which were not absolutely necessary and which 
could not done quickly. The prevention pain 
anesthesia was discovered over forty years later 
Dr. Crawford and Dr. Wm. 
Cleanliness surgery and midwifery were not fully 
appreciated, and neither antisepsis nor asepsis yet con- 
ceived. 

the medical sciences, anatomy only was highly 
developed. Chemistry was becoming increasingly use- 
ful and was usually taught who made 
the subject specialty. Botany was highly developed 
science and prized for the information gave 
medicines vegetable The study natural 
history was appreciated, but not usually required 
subject for medical students, medical education being 
the only scientific education generally available. 

the time when young McCall began the study 
medicine 1801, rapid changes were occurring 
medicine and the medical sciences, and methods 
teaching these subjects. Dr. Noble Wymberley 
Jones declared, was its During 
the Seventeenth Century, had given the 


10. Dr. Crawford Williamson Long (1815-78) Georgia; M.D. Univ. 
Penn. 1839; used ether in surgical work, 1842. 

11. Dr. William Thomas Green Morton dentist Massachusetts 
first operation under ether in a hospital, 1846. 

12. Dr. Joseph Jones (1833-1896) taught chemistry in the Savannah Medical 
College, in 1858-9. 

13. McCall, the subject this sketch, wrote two articles the medical use 
American plants; May apple (Podophyllum pellatum), and Indian turnip 
(Arum triphyllum). See Kollock Memorial Collection. 

14. John Grimes, “Eulogy on the Life and Character of Dr. Noble Wymberley 
Jones,” in Georgia Historical Quarterly, IV, 17-32, 141-159. This address, 
while delivered in 1805, was not printed until 1920. 

15. Dr. Thomas Sydenham (1624-1689). 
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medical profession accurate descriptions disease and 
simplified and improved methods treatment. His 
theory epidemics, attributing contagion atmos- 
pheric conditions, though now obsolete, was still follow- 
physicians 1800 and for sometime afterwards. 
During the first half the Eighteenth Century, the 
writings the Dutch professor, had great 
influence medicine did also his extraordinary 
personality. Savannah physicians 1801 were fol- 
lowers the Scotchman, who attributed dis- 
ease changes nervous energy, and who greatly 
improved and simplified medical treatment. 

The theory Brunonianism was being succeeded 
the theory Broussaisism, both Dr. John 
and Dr. Francois Joseph Victor agreeing 
that disease was caused increased reduced ex- 
citement, but differing the exact location the 
causal agents. These savants advocated the healing 
disease depressing stimulating medicines, ac- 
cording the corresponding state irritability 
the seats disease. The adherents these theories 
times were brought rabid controversy and even 
blows during their arguments, which too often were 
directed towards attempts make observed facts 
agree with the theories, rather than the contrary. 

The character malarial fever was recognized, 
though its cause was attributed atmospheric poisons. 
Severe fevers were chacterized “malignant fevers,” 
the term yellow fever being usually avoided Savan- 
nah merely symptomatic term. Most 
physicians regarded yellow fever non-contagious 
and local origin; others regarded always, 
the beginning epidemics, imported and contagious 
some distinction was made between 


16. Dr. Hermann Boerhaave —— 

17. Dr. Wm, Cullen (1712-179 

18. Dr. John Brown (1786-1789). 

19. Dr. Francois Joseph Victor Broussais La ne 

20. See Mortuary Records, City of Savannah, 1803- 

Memorial Collection. Letters McCall 1804-06, 
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typhoid fever and typhus fever, their real causes being 
unknown. worthy note that these fevers were 
differentiated clinically long before their causal agents 
were known. The diseases were very 
imperfectly understood and treated, infant mortality 
being high and infant hygiene 

The physicians and surgeons who came over with 
the first colonists were, for the most part, well-prepared 
for the work which they undertook rendering 
medical and surgical services, and giving advice 
health the new colonists, being either graduates 
medical schools Europe, members recognized 
corporations authorized license physicians, apothe- 
caries, and surgeons. few number were these 
qualified persons, that usually they all served 
general practitioners, preparing and giving medicines, 
well doing surgical work and occasionally also 
midwifery and 

the colonists increased number, increase 
the number those giving medical service was neces- 
sary, and this was secured two ways; additional 
immigration persons already qualified and the 
education the young men the second and third 
generations doctors. Medical schools America 
were not available until few years before the Revo- 
lutionary War, and therefore young men seeking 
medical education were compelled make the long 
and expensive and time-consuming journey Europe 
for preparation; study medicine and surgery 
apprentices under the direction persons already 
qualified, who became their preceptors and teachers. 
the early colonial period, and especially the more 
weathly and older colonies, many students medicine 


22. For medical terms used as causes of deaths of infants, see Mortuary 

23. V. H. Bassett, “Two Women Doctors of Savannah in the First Half of 
the 19th Century,”’ in Savannah Morning News, April 26, 1936. 

24. This was contrary to the general custom in England. General Oglethorpe 
somewhat contemputously refers to the meddler, Dr. Patrick Tailfer, as a 
“surgeon who gives pills.” 
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received their preparation Europe, but, the need 
for new doctors rapidly increased, increasing pro- 
portion sought for means education 
and the proportion doctors who were taught 
preceptors increased. The apprentice system had some 
advantages, and had historical basis that the 
method had some relationship the guild system. 
Many shrewd and skilled practitioners were developed 
under this plan education, but the method was sus- 
ceptible abuse the hands preceptors who had 
real skill teachers and who undertook this duty 
mainly for the financial returns gave. The lack 
definite standard, other than the varying customs 
the medical profession, was also operative making 
education apprenticeship unsatisfactory. The dis- 
satisfaction resulting from the defects the apprentice 
system was factor the development medical 
schools America, and finally the adoption more 
definite standards teaching and licensure. 

Georgia the first doctors who were available for 
the colonists were probably men good preparation. 
Unfortunately the records available tell little 
their work and even less their preparation. The 
excellent work done Dr. Noble and Dr. 
Samuel Nunez illustrates the character 
those who first directed medical and health services 
for the colonists. Since Georgia was the youngest and 
the poorest the colonies, not many the second 


25. Prior to 1800, very few physicians of Savannah had medical degrees, from 
either European or American schools of medicine. This was in marked con- 
trast to the medical preparation of the physicians in our neighboring city 
of Charleston, where a considerable number of the early physicians were 
graduates of medical schools, especially of the University of Pennsylvania. 
After 1800, this condition rapidly improved in Georgia. By 1845, the 
number of graduates of that institution from Georgia was 280; from South 
Carolina, 228. See M. Michel, Address to the Medical Society, A Sketch of 
the Origin and History of the Medical Society of South Carolina (Charleston, 
1889) ; General Catalogue, Medical School of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Fnuadelphia, 1845. 

26. Little known Dr. Noble Jones’ medical preparation and his medical 
work, which was overshadowed by his remarkable achievements in civic and 
military life. V. H. Bassett, ““A Medical Biography of Dr. Noble Wymberley 
——. = The Bulletin of the Georgia Medical Society, Vol. I, Nos. 1, 3, and 

35-36. 

Morrison, “The Early Jewish Physicians,” American Medical Life, 

Sept. 18, 1988, New Series No. 156, pp. 411-433. 
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generation were sent abroad educated 
Since local medical schools were not avail- 
able America, most the men were educated under 
preceptors, only comparatively small number being 
graduates universities. the beginning the 
Nineteenth Century, estimated that there were 
about three thousand qualified physicians America, 
about ninety percent educated preceptors under 
the apprentice system.” those qualified being 
graduated from the four medical schools available 
America the number was estimated two- 
hundred and twenty-one, whom over half were 
graduates the University Pennsylvania. The de- 
velopment medical schools did not once away 
with the apprentice system. first the courses the 
medical schools were short and and were 
intended give instruction only; two 
three years study under preceptors being also re- 
quired for entrance the medical 
* 


Young McCall was member the McCall 
North Carolina and Georgia; nephew Hugh 
McCall,* Revolutionary soldier, and cousin 


28. At the beginning of the Eighteenth Century, no physician of Savannah, so 
far as known, was a graduate of an European school of medicine. Dr. John 
Irvine, the first Vice-President of the Georgia Medical Society, may have 
been an exception, but exact knowledge of his medical preparation is not 
available. 

29. V. Hoffman, Woods Reference Handbook, III (1914), 850-857. 

30. This refers to the medical schools most available to students in 1799. A 
medical school was organized at Lexington, Kentucky, but did not confer 
degrees until 1815. In other locations medical courses were started but 
not continued. 

81. Joseph Carson, A History of the Medical Department of the University of 
Pennsylvania from 1765 (Philadelphia, 1869), 94. 

$2. Recently, the Medical School of the University of Wisconsin has again re- 
quired its students to have some training under preceptors before graduation. 
C. R. Bardeen, “‘“Modern Preceptorships,’’ in Journal American Medical As- 
sociation, XC, pp. 1177-81; read before the American Congress on Medical 
Education, etc., Chicago, Feb. 7, 1928. 

33. The McCall, Harris, and Calhoun families moved together, with numerous 
marriages among the families and among distant branches of each family, 
from Scotland to Ireland, to Pennsylvania, to Virginia, and to the Carolinas 
and Georgia. O. Ashmore, ‘‘Biographical Sketch of Hugh McCall” (revised 
edition), pp. v-x., in H. McCall, History of Georgia. 

34. Hugh McCall (1767-1824), an uncle of Dr. Edwin Leroy McCall, and of 
Hugh McCall, the Savannah official. 


q 
i 

q 
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Major Hugh the Savannah official, who was 
the author the McCall’s History Georgia, standard 
local history early date. Leroy direct 
descendant the third generation from James McCall 
Pennsylvania, was born one the western coun- 
ties*? North Carolina about 1783. lived for 
time Winnsboro, C., and, after the onset his 
fatal illness, returned there die December 23, 
was about twenty-five years old death, 
the exact age being unknown. 

McCall was the second son Rev. Thomas Harris 
McCall and Jane Harris. The Reverend McCall was 
one time president Mount Zion-Parnassas College, 
Winnsboro, this couple were born six 
children, including Edwin Leroy McCall. All the male 
members the family died without issue. the 
distaff side, descendants are known under the names 
Pinder and Phillips. 

1794 the Reverend McCall moved Savannah 
and became pastor the Independent Presbyterian 
Church, and established classical school the Fila- 


35. Hugh McCall, brevet Major, U. S. Army, and Jailor, City of Savannah, 
the son of Col. James McCall, and cousin of Dr. Edwin Leroy McCall. Mr. 
Otis Ashmore, of Savannah, wrote a sketch of the life of Hugh McCall, 
in the revised edition of McCall’s History of Georgia, a standard history of 
early date, written by Hugh McCall, the Savannah official. Mr. Ashmore 
called attention to the mistake concerning Hugh McCall, as to his military 
service, stating that he did not serve in the Revolutionary War, being too 
young for service. There is a portrait of Hugh McCall in Hodgson Hall, 
this being transferred to the Georgia Historical Society by the Savannah 
Library Association. There is also a portrait of Hugh McCall in the Capitol 
Building. Mr. Wm. Harden, recently deceased, in a personal communication 
to Mrs. Marmaduke Floyd, stated that he was convinced that the portrait 
in the State Capitol was not a portrait of Hugh McCall, the author of 
McCall, History of Georgia, pp. v-x. 

36. The name Leroy McCall or Edwin Leroy McCall does not occur in E. T. 
McCall, Genealogy of the McCall, Tidwell, and Allied Families (Atlanta, 
1931), the record merely stating that Thomas Harris McCall and his wife, 
Jane Harris McCall, had six children. In Ashmore’s account of Hugh McCall 
(see preceding note), the names of Rev. Thomas Harris McCall's children 
are given, one being named Leroy McCall. It is certain that Dr. Edwin 
Leroy McCall, the subject of this sketch is identical with the Leroy McCall 
of Mr. Ashmore’s account. 


Probably Mecklenburg Co. The exact date and place of Dr. McCall’s birth 
is unknown. 


38. C. Caldwell, “A Biographical Notice [obituary] of the late Edwin LeRoy 
McCall,” in Portfolio, I (1809), 298-304, 
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preferred for time use his surname 
the form, McCaule and adopted the 
family name Harris his middle name. His labors 
Savannah were terminated his death September 
13, left son and two daughters, for whose 
care their young brother became responsible. be- 
came necessary for Leroy McCall select means 
livelihood. Young McCall had good education 
English and classics Mount Zion-Parnassas College 
and probably also some instruction mathematics. 
also had some training natural science, and had 
definite interest this subject, taking every oppor- 
tunity improve his knowledge McCall 
had the advantage gentle breeding and had some 
talent the writing verse. has not been possible 
secure specimens his talent for versification since 
the few selections published not bear his name. His 
address was good and his mind acute, well shown 
his letters. Young McCall soon attracted the atten- 
tion two Savannah physicians, Dr. Lemuel 
and Dr. Wm. who became not only his pre- 
ceptors, but helped him with friendly advice and sub- 
stantial financial aid. Dr. Kollock’s letters indicate that 
his regard for McCall was equal that loving 
father for promising son. 

Dr. Lemuel Kollock was native Wrentham, 
Massachusetts, Huguenot decent. was educated 
Brown University and studied medicine under 


89. Centenary Celebration, 1819-1919, Independent Presbyterian Church, Savan- 
nah, Georgia (Savannah, 1919); Georgia Gazette, July 10, 1794. The ad- 
vertisement of the school read as follows, in part: “An Academy. All the 
Learning Common in the English Schools at two dollars a month. All the 
usual branches of a College Education, if required, at three dollars a month.” 

40. There were many of the McCall family of the name Thomas, and the Rev. 
McCall probably adopted the middle name Harris and spelled his name in 
the particular manner noted, to prevent confusion of persons and names. 

41. The death notice occurs in the Georgia Gazette, Sept. 15, 1796. Rev. McCall 
had lost his first wife and, during the year preceding his death, married the 
widow Montfort. Rev. McCall was buried under Masonic rites, in Colonial 
Cemetery, but the grave seems to be unmarked and its present location is 
unknown. 

42. Caldwell, loc. cit. 


43. Dr. Lemual Kollock (1766-1823) practiced medicine in Savannah from 
1792 1823. 


44. Dr. Wm. Parker (1766-1838). 
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able and active practitioner, Dr. Isaac New- 
port, Rhode Island, the Revolutionary patriot. After 
short trial country practice near Georgetown, 
C., Dr. Kollock settled Savannah, 1792, and con- 
tinued practice there until his death 1823. was 
the first four doctors that name who practiced 
Savannah for nearly one hundred years, and who were 
noted especially for their services the great epi- 
demics 1820, 1854 and Dr. Kollock was 
excellent physician and surgeon, standing high the 
community. His letters show him alert mentally 
and especially interested young men who were be- 
ginning the study medicine. During his lifetime 
served preceptor many Savannah medical students 
time when medical education was changing rapid- 
ly. Dr. Kollock was active securing new medical 
books and periodicals for the doctors Savannah, and 
carried considerabie correspondence with medical 
workers was especially good ex- 
ample the excellently trained physician prepared 
the apprentice system, being fortunate having had, 
himself, distinguished and mentally active 
Dr. Kollock did not have the advantage hospital ex- 
perience university training medicine. did not 
have medical medical license, practicing 
only authority certificate qualification given 
him Dr. Senter. 
48. Dr. Senter (1755-1799) “an unusually alert and progressive phy- 
sician,”” especially acting as preceptor to many who afterwards achieved note. 


W. L. Munro, “Early Medical History of Rhode Island,” in Rhode Island 
Medical Journal, July, 1935. 

46. Dr. Lemuel Kollock; Dr. Phineas Miller Kollock (1804-1872) ; Dr. George 
Jones Kollock (1842-1881) ; Dr. Edward C. Kollock (1841-1866). The writer 
presented an unpublished account of the services of the Kollock physicians 
to the Georgia Medical Society, under the title, ‘““The Doctors Kollock, of 
Savannah, with notes on the Medical History of Savannah,” on October 20, 
1934. See V. H. Bassett, “The Life and Services of Dr. Lemuel Kollock of 
Savannah,” in Savannah Morning News, April 23, 1936. 

47. Kollock Memorial Collection contains many letters from Dr. Isaac Senter to 
Dr. Kollock. 

48. Dr. Isaac Senter. See also J. M. Toner, The Medical Men of the Revolution 
(Philadelphia, 1876), 98. “Dr. Isaac Senter, Surgeon and Major in the 
Revolutionary Army was also a leading physician and talented citizen. 
Although comparatively young at the commencement of the war, he served 
with distinction and rose to eminence, and was an honor to his state.” 

49. This refers to Dr. Kollock’s preparation. Late in life honorary medical 
degrees were given to Dr. Kollock by Brown University (1819) and by 
Harvard University (1822). 
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Dr. Wm. Parker, the other preceptor young Dr. 
McCall, was example university training, being 
graduate the Medical School the University 
Pennsylvania the year 1788. Dr. Parker was 
partner Dr. Kollock, and very prosperous the 
practice medicine. retired from practice while 
still comparatively young but lived advanced age, 
dying 1838 the age Both Dr. 
Kollock and Dr. Parker advised Dr. McCall continue 
and finish his studies the Medical School the Uni- 
versity Pennsylvania. 

Dr. McCall began the study medicine Savannah 
under the direction Dr. Kollock and Dr. Parker, 
1801 1802. was that time about eighteen 
years age. was customary for student study 
with preceptor for least three years. The period 
was sometimes longer—from three six years. 
the end this period his studies and work had been 
satisfactory, and the student had reached the age 
twenty-one years, was given certificate stating 
his qualifications and recommending him those 
needing the services medical man. other form 
certificate license was necessary Georgia 
that 

Young McCall began the study medicine under 
favorable conditions. His teachers were men stand- 


50. Dr. William Parker (1766-1838) was a graduate of the Medical School of 
the University of Pennsylvania (M.B.), 1788. The identity of the Dr. Parker 
of Savannah and the graduate of 1788 has not been certainly established, but 
is probable. See also R. D. Arnold, Address before the Georgia Medical 
Society (Savannah, 1868), 13-14. The age of 72 years, while only two years 
above the scriptural average, was an advanced age in the years 1801-1838. 
From the data of the mortuary records, the writer has shown that the 
average age of the white citizens of Savannah during that period was only 
about 29 years. While the average age was young, many lived to be very 
old. The venerable president of the Georgia Medical Society, Dr. Noble 
Wimberley Jones, died in his 81st year. 

51. Not until 1821 did Georgia have a medical license law. This was a local 
law applying only to physicians in the city of Savannah, and the examina- 
tions were conducted by the Georgia Medical Society. This law was to remain 
in effect five years. Georgia Laws, 1821, pp. 81-85. In 1826, a medical license 
law applying to all physicians in the State of Georgia, was passed, and a 
Board of Medical License established. H. Cobb, Compilation of the General 
and Public Statutes of the State of Georgia (New York, 1859), 443-45. Not 
many of the Savannah physicians of that time took the trouble to secure a 
license. See minutes of the Board of Examiners, Department of Archives, 
State of Georgia. 
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ing the community and actively engaged large 
The young state and nation were recover- 
ing from the Revolutionary War and business was im- 
proving. The situation Savannah was regarded 
healthful, but the surrounding country was low and 
swampy and fevers and epidemics were common. The 
climate was semi-tropical and afforded excellent op- 
portunities for the observation disease, both the 
white and colored The death rate was high, 
and the average length life short. Dr. 
Philadelphia, well-qualified judge, stated that 
McCall’s instruction under Dr. Kollock “was equal 
the best that the Southern states afforded.” Dr. Cald- 
well had high opinion Dr. Kollock’s qualifications, 
considering him rare assemblage talents, philan- 
throphy, and medical Dr. Kollock had good 
library the subject medicine, general science, 
and literature. His letters show that was continually 
receiving new some which distributed 
was constant subscriber the Medical 


52. Qualified physicians were not numerous and business opportunities attrac- 
tive. W. B. Blanton, Medicine in Virginia in the 19th Century (Richmond, 
1933), 209. Quotes Dr. Archibald D. Alexander, a Virginia doctor, who 
travelled in Georgia in 1802: “It is a charming country for Physicians; 
there are but few qualified for practice, but a numerous train of empirics, 
who well deserve this device: A coat ornamented with three Duck’s Heads, 
and the Motto, Quack! Quack! Quack! I have been solicited by a number of 
the first Characters in a variety of places to settle in this Country; there are 
a good many situations where a person might accumulate a large fortune 
in a short space of time in the practice of medicine.” 

58. Kollock Memorial Collection. Caldwell to Kollock, letter October 2, 1804. 
Dr. Caldwell, writing from Philadelphia, stated, “‘In a medical point of view, 
the Southern States constitute the most interesting division of the Union.” 
Compare R. H. Shryock, “Medical Practice in the Old South,” in South 
Atlantic Quarterly, XXIX, 2 (April, 1930), 160-178. This paper shows the 
great opportunity for medical practice in the South. 

54. Caldwell, loc. cit. 

55. Very few doctors of that time were readers of either general literature or 
medical works. Shryock, loc. cit., 166, writes: “‘Most regular American phy- 
sicians, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, had been trained only 
by a preceptor and there is no evidence that they read widely thereafter.” 

56. Dr. Kollock succeeded interesting many Savannah people, including some 
who were not physicians, in the New York Medical Repository, which was 
to some extent a journal of general science, as well as of medical science. 
In the Medical Repository for 1799 (II, 15), is given a statement of the 
number of subscribers in Georgia and South Carolina, the number being 18 
for Savannah, 13 for Charleston and one for Augusta. The Savannah sub- 
scribers included 9 physicians and 9 others; Drs. Samuel Becroft, John 
Brickell, Noble Wimberley Jones, Lemuel Kollock, Alexander Habersham (son 
of James Habersham, Jr.), Donald M’Cleod, Wm. Parker, Moses Sheftall, 
J. E. White, and James Box Young; also Messrs. Michael Burk, Wm. Elliott, 
George Harral (a pharmacist), Mathew M’Allister, Phineas Miller, Thomas 
Young, Jr., and Henry Wood. 
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Repository New York, acting voluntary agent for 
the editors this journal medicine and science, 
with whom was frequent Dr. 
Kollock also corresponded with the professors the 
medical schools Boston, New York and Philadel- 

For two three years Dr. McCall acted assistant 
Doctors Kollock and Parker, and studied medicine 
under their direction. His reading included the works 
Sydenham, which were offered for sale Savannah 
local book The young assistant acquired 
much experience and knowledge local conditions, 
shown his subsequent letters. Student assistants 
were expected act clinical clerks, surgical 
dressers and apothecaries, preparing and, some 
cases, giving medicines. those days, all wounds, 
both accidental surgical suppurated freely, neces- 
sitating frequent change dressings, which were 
prepared and applied usually, after the first dressing, 
the student assistant. Doubtless some experience 
midwifery was secured among the blacks. 

Dr. McCall had sufficient experience 1804 
enable him settle down and practice medicine 
Savannah. had, however, the high ambition 
excel, and, largely due the encouragement Dr. 
Kollock, determined take university course 
medicine, despite the fact that his funds were limited. 
This decision was wise one and keeping with the 
spirit progress the times, which was tending 
replace the old system medical education under 
preceptors, education medical schools and 
hospitals. the beginning the change these 
methods were combined with great success, the uni- 


57. Elihu 
Smith and three letters from Dr. Edwin Miller, editors of the Medical 
Repository. 

58. The Kollock Memorial Collection contains letters from, or references to, 
Drs. John Collins Warren, John —- Wm. Currie, Charles Caldwell, L. 
Spalding, Philip Syng Physick, B. Barton and many others. 

59. me. Savannah papers often published lists of books for cule by the local 

stores. 


The Kollock Memorial Collection contains six letters from Dr. 
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versity training supplementing the local training under 
preceptors. this process educational reform Dr. 
Kollock was pioneer Georgia, inducing many 
young Savannah students take additional training 
medical schools and hospitals. 

1804 Dr. McCall decided begin his university 
training. The time was auspicious. June that year 
the local medical profession Savannah formed new 
medical Georgia Medical Society, which 
was chartered the State Georgia December, 
The brilliant young Dr. John 
who was become the first secretary the 
new society, had just returned Georgia from Phil- 
adelphia, where had studied medicine and surgery 
the Medical School the University Pennsylvania 
for four years (1799-1803). Upon the advice Dr. 
Kollock and Dr. Parker, the latter himself graduate 
medicine, Dr. McCall decided enter the medical 
school Philadelphia. There was then medical 
school the South and Southern students who took 
university degrees, usually entered either the Medical 
School the University Pennsylvania, or, lesser 
number, journeyed Europe for their professional 
education. 1804 four well established medical 
schools were available America.* The two schools 

60. Medical Repository, Il, (1805), 209. On June 28, 1804, a meeting was 
called and a medical society organized, and officers elected. Dr. Lemuel 
Kollock was elected Treasurer the new society and appointed deliver 
the oration at the first annual meeting. Several meetings were held during 
the year and papers read which were afterwards published in the Medical 


Repository. The Georgia Medical Society was the first medical society 
organized in the Nineteenth Century and the second oldest active city medical 
society in the United States. 

Charter printed in A. S. Clayton A Compilation of the Laws of the State 
of Georgia (Augusta, 1812), 205-6. 

Dr. John Grimes (1781-1816) was native Georgia, his family having 
emigrated from Virginia about 1774 and settled in Middle Georgia. Dr. 
Grimes studied medicine three years at the University of Pennsylvania (1799- 
1800, 1801-1803), but did not apply for a degree. About 1804, he came to 
Savannah and began the practice of medicine. Letter from Mrs. O. B. 
Torian (Sarah Hodgson) great-grand-daughter of Dr. Grimes, Aug. 21, 1935. 

Arnold, loc. cit., 12-18, ‘‘When a student in Philadelphia, the distinguished 
Dr. Physick had advised him [Dr. Grimes] to settle in Philadelphia. A native 
of Middle Georgia, he refused to abandon his native State, and selected 
Savannah for his residence. Never did a man acquire more brilliant reputa- 
tion or a more successful practice. I have always classed him as a man of 
genius, not merely man talent.” 

64. University of Pennsylvania Medical School, organized 1765; Columbia 
University, 1767; Harvard College, 1782; Dartmouth, 1797. See also note 30. 


61. 
62. 


63. 


New England® were rarely attended Southern 
students that time, who usually then preferred the 
University Pennsylvania Columbia University 
(King’s College). number brilliant teachers, well 
known their professional work and their 
writings, had become professors the University 
Pennsylvania, and the names 
Woodhouse® and Barton,” attracted many 
medical students Philadelphia. 

December 1804, young McCall travelled Phila- 
delphia and entered the University Pennsylvania 
Medical School, his first letter Dr. Kollock being 
dated December 24, 1804. The journey was sailing 
vessel, instead the less convenient, more expen- 
sive, and slower journey stage. account the 
distance and expense the journey, Dr. McCall de- 
cided remain Philadelphia during the two years 
the medical course. letter Dr. Kollock 
expressed his gratitude his benefactor, “‘I assure you 
gives the most lively satisfaction date letter 
heart, that this satisfaction will permanent, because 
will remind whom indebted for the advantages 

The medical course the University Penn- 
sylvania that time occupied two years, the terms 
being short, barely three four months. Candidates 


65. The first Georgia medical graduates from Harvard Medical College were 
Dr. J. Swan Sullivan (1811-1874), graduated in 1832 and Dr. Joseph Clay 
Habersham (1829-1881), graduated in 1853. There were no Georgia graduates 
from Dartmouth in early times. 

66. Dr. Benjamin Rush (1745-1813), Professor of Chemistry (1769-1789) ; 
Professor of Medicine (1789-1813). 

67. Dr. Caspar Wistar (1760-1818), celebrated teacher of Anatomy (1791-1818). 

68. Dr. Philip Syng Physick (1768-1837); Professor of Surgery (1805-1818) 
and later Professor of Anatomy and inventor of the tomsillitome. 

69. Dr. James Woodhouse (1770-1809) ; Professor of Chemistry (1795-1809). 
On p. 567 of J. Ewell, Medical Companion (Fifth Edition, Philadelphia, 
1819), probably the first medical book written by a Georgia physician is a 
tribute to Dr. Woodhouse: “With the rare benevolence which imparts its 
noblest ardour in friendship, he combined a genius which threw a solar 
radiance over the dark abyss of chemical science, besides illuminating other 
works of human knowledge.” 

70. Dr. Benjamin Smith Barton (1766-1815); Professor Natural History, 
Botany and Materia Medica. Dr. McCall collected specimens of the flora and 
fauna of Georgia for Dr. Barton. 

71. Kollock Memorial Collection. Letter, McCall to Kollock, December 24, 1804. 
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were required have studied medicine for two 
three years with physicians preceptors, have some 
knowledge Latin’? and some interest natural 
science, and least nineteen years age (so 
that the required age twenty-one could attained 
the time graduation). The courses were un- 
graded, yearly course lectures being delivered 
medicine, surgery (including midwifery), anatomy, 
materia medica and chemistry. addition, courses 
botany and practical anatomy were available; the 
latter the dissecting-room. Some hospital instruc- 
tion was given clinics the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
and the Alms House. 

Having arrived Philadelphia, Dr. McCall secured 
room and board student boarding house Third 
Street, sharing his room and expenses with another 
Savannah medical student, Dr. John 

McCall gives many evidences his letters culture 
and good breeding and was very reserved character, 
devoting himself almost entirely his studies and not 
encouraging visits from other students indulging 
other customary forms recreation. His letter 
December 24, 1804 contained the following statements 
this subject: are very comfortably fixed and 
our associates are few, suffer very little inter- 
ruption, and intend that shall suffer still less, 
being particularly engaged when visiting students are 
announced. find the practice paying mutual visits 
very common, but far from being congenial 
with disposition. therefore have adopted fixed 
system respecting Despite these restrictions, 
McCall rapidly made friends. His limitations regard 

72. Benj. Rush, Sixteen Introductory Letters to Courses of Lectures upon the 
Institutes and Practice of Medicine (Philadelphia, 1811). In Lecture VII, 


Rush states that two years instruction in Latin was sufficient for the needs 
of a medical student. 

73. Dr. John W. Mendenhall died within a year after the death of McCall. 
In the Old Mortuary Records of Savannah (Book II, p. 49), the following 
record is found, “Died, Oct. 18, 1809, of fever, John W. Mendenhall, of 
Philadelphia, years old.” 

74. Kollock Memorial Collection. 


recreation proved unfortunate since his failure 
secure proper recreation and exercise was doubtless 
factor the loss health following promptly 
the termination his university studies. that time 
there was systematic plan for the preservation 
the health students, who were largely left their 
own devices outside lecture hours. Doubtless some 
advice was given, possibly the preliminary lectures, 
since, especially the summer and autumn, malignant 
fevers were prevalent Philadelphia that time. 
McCall had been provided with letters introduc- 
tion his preceptors and Drs. John Grimes and 
James occupied himself presenting these 
letters and making arrangements for his courses 
study. that time, except for matriculation fee 
paid the bursar, other fees were paid the uni- 
versity, except graduation when diploma fee was 
required. All other fees were paid directly the pro- 
fessors, who issued tickets their lecture courses. 
Tuition fees were much less than 
McCall received tickets for the courses lectures 
and demonstrations given Drs. Rush, Wistar and 
Physick and attended the introductory lectures elo- 
quently delivered these eminent teachers. also 
took ticket the Hospital, where clinics were held 
and limited library was Most the time 
was devoted lectures, addition the work the 
dissecting room and limited amount observation 
hospital clinics. McCall thus described his routine 
Dr. Kollock: “The disposition time 


75. See notes and 63. 


76. McCall’s tuition fees amounted to about $60.00 yearly and his entire ex- 
penses, including travel, for the two sessions was about $800.00. Students of 
today pay from $200 to $400 or more yearly for fees, and the cost of a five 
year course in medicine may easily reach a total of $5,000 or more. 

77. In 1768, the Medical Committee of the Faculty provided that each student 
who paid one dollar for the use of the Library, exclusive of the fees paid on 
receiving his diploma, should “have his Name entered and have the free 
Use of any Books belonging to the Medical Library of the College during 
his continuance at the same and attendance of Lectures under the Medical 
Professors.” The growth of the library was slow. In 1813, a room in the 
Medical Building was fitted up for the accommodation of the Trustees, and 
the Library moved into that room. 
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follows, viz;—from 12, with Dr. Rush; from 
Dr. Wistar; Wednesday Saturday, Dr. Rush 
prescribes the Hospital previous lectures; and 
Tuesday Saturday, Dr. Physic 

McCall next proceeded prepare dissertation and 
make application for membership the Philadelphia 
Medical organization receiving both 
graduates and students, with physicians for officers, 
student being selected chairman. Admission was 
secured the presentation medical essay dis- 
worthy note that McCall selected 
the subject Inquiry into the power one part 
the body perform the functions another.” This 
was substantially the same title which McCall chose 
for his thesis 1806, and its choice the first session 
shows that had considered the subject, which 
seems indicate was original choice, for sometime 
before selected title for thesis for gradu- 
ation. McCall became member the society, was 
elected chairman for the second and prompt- 
secured the nomination and election his precep- 
tors, Drs. Kollock and Parker, honorary members. 
notifying them shrewdly writes that they need 
pay only $1.00 fee, the amount being left the 
generosity those thus honored, and requested that 
they make formal communications the Society 
some medical subjects. 

McCall states that dissection did not begin immedi- 
Dr. Wistar advising little delay “in order 
that the ardor those who form the class, may have 
little time cool, which says generally about 


78. Kollock Memorial Collection. Letter, McCall to Kollock, December 24, 1804. 

79. Philadelphia Medical Society, founded in 1789. This society seems to have 

m, in part at least, a training school for medical students. McCall was 

very proud of the fact that he was chosen Chairman in the session of 1805-6, 

and used the title in connection with his name on the title page of his 
printed thesis. 

80. Kollock Memorial Collection. Letters, McCall Kollock, December 24, 1804; 
January 2, 1805. McCall stated in his thesis that he was led to write on this 
subject by observing the condition of vicarious menstruation in a slave girl 
belonging to Wm. Barnard, Esq., on Wilmington Island, Georgia. 

81. Kollock Memorial Collection. Letter, McCall to Kollock, November 8, 1805. 

82. Kollock Memorial Collection. Letter, McCall Kollock, December 24, 1804. 
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fortnight after they begin McCall sug- 
gested the reason that “the knowledge the class 
this winter, the business they are engaged in, 
inverse ratio their continued, after 
his first visit the dissecting was once as- 
tonished and the manner which the 
young men pursued their research after knowledge 
the human frame,—astonished because instead 
beginning with first principles and ascending gradual- 
ly, step step, they plunge directly into the recesses 
nerves, arteries, and lymphatics, which they de- 
prived themselves the advantage the Professor’s 
demonstrations, and probably acquired very erroneous 
and therefore very injurious notions. exceedingly 
disgusted their indecent levities, while engaged 
important and most solemn McCall 
was doubtless older and better mannered than the 
average student. One reminded the occasion when 
Western student was asked how liked the South- 
ern students, who were coming the University 
increasing numbers. replied that did like them— 
that they were just like other students, except perhaps 
more polite. 

McCall, while somewhat caustic critic his fellow 
students, and very reserved his contacts with them, 
was enthusiastic concerning the work his teachers 
and missed opportunity make acquaintances with 
those who could aid him his studies. especially 
mentioned Dr. Dr. and Mr. 


83. Kollock Memorial Collection. Letter, McCall to Kollock, Jan. 2, 1805. 

84. These passages are quoted to show Dr. Wistar’s understanding of the 
psychology of his students and his skill in managing them. THere are num- 
berous references in McCall’s letters and in those of Dr. Kollock’s other 
students to Professor Wistar, who was beloved by the students. 

85. The first visit to a dissecting room, even today when better methods of 
preservation of bodies are available, is likely to be unpleasant. 

86. Many of the medical students of the time had no previous training in 
science, and did not conduct their work properly until there had been op- 
portunity for Dr. Wistar to secure control and direction of their energies. 
There is no reason to think that the students of that day were ill-mannered. 
Medical students have been regarded with some suspicion since early times. 

87. Mr. Hutchinson; not identified but possibly a relative of Dr. James 
Hutchinson (1752-1793), Professor of Materia Medica and Chemistry. 

88. Dr. John Syng Dorsey (1783-1818) a nephew of Dr. Philip Syng Physick. 
Dr. Dorsey was Dr. Physick’s assistant and afterwards Professor of Anatomy 
the University Pennsylvania Medical School. 
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Hartshorne® among the teachers; and students, Clapp 
and Pendleton. also made acquaintances the 
Philadelphia Hospital and Alms House. that insti- 
tution became acquainted with very forceful and 
somewhat eccentric genius, Dr. Charles 
who appreciated McCall’s good qualities and whom 
are indebted, four years later, for sympathetic 
notice McCall’s death. Caldwell notes that McCall 
studied botany, natural history, chemistry and phy- 
siology, well medicine, though all these subjects 
were not required the medical 

After six weeks attendance lectures and dissect- 
ing, McCall wrote Dr. Kollock 
“This University may now think) considered 
high pitch, not the utmost, excellence. The 
brilliant ingenuity Rush; the accuracy, excellence, 
and learning Wistar (for cannot find any epithet 
capable conveying adequate idea his excel- 
lence,—and will send you his and the ex- 
pertness and acuteness Physick, combine consti- 
tute equal, not superior, anything the kind 
extant. You will doubt think encomiums the 
consequence ill-advised enthusiasm, but dear 
Sir, think the eloquence one man, which, while 
pleases the imagination its beauty, convicts the 
understanding the force its truths; another, 
whose demonstrations are the very analysis the 
operations nature, whose sagacity and judgment 
seize and combine her ultimate facts and presents 


89. Mr. Hartshorne, probably Joseph Hartshorne (M.D. 1805); Resident and 
Apothecary at the Pennsylvania Hospital. 

90. Dr. Charles Caldwell (1772-1872) was a teacher and physician in Philadel- 
phia, and later Professor of Geology and Natural Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania (not the Medical College). Being disappointed in 
not receiving a call to the Chair of Medicine in his Alma Mater, he removed 
to the West and founded two medical schools (Lexington and Louisville). He 
was a prolific and interesting writer, a born teacher, with a sympathetic 
understanding of students. Towards his associates he was often venemously 
critical and inclined to pick useless quarrels. Caldwell’s Autobigraphy 
(Philadelphia, 1855), is an interesting book, containing much useful in- 
formation concerning the period in which young Dr. McCall was studying in 
Philadelphia. The book was written, in parts, in a vindictive spirit. Osler 
called it “pickled in vinegar.” 

91. Caldwell, loc cit. 


92. Kollock Memorial Collection. Letter, McCall to Kollock, February 22, 1805. 
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them you their connection; and third, ‘whose 
hand’, use the words Mr. Home, ‘is capable 
performing whatever ingenious and acute mind 
judges proper necessary’, and you will have pre- 
sented your imagination, Rush, Wistar and Physick. 
The respect and deference which always attends such 
talents these, alone capable inspiring strong 
desire acquiring them. Exertion excited this 
stimulus, confess, should inclined call selfish, 
but when the desire fame combined with what 
conceive the true ultimate object all science, 
add the comforts and relieve the dis- 
tresses mankind, would not call selfish, but truly 
philanthropic, not Godlike. Such were parts the 
constituents which the great father medicine 
thought necessary form good physician and use- 
ful man, and such hope will the primum movens and 
ultimum moviens every man who offers himself 

Dr. McCall, from time time, secured books, 
instruments, drugs Philadelphia for his preceptors 
you some kinepox matter, the 18th. had sealed, 
therefore cannot tell whether you will find the fluid, 
the scab. The most approved method here, 
soften the scab tile, means little warm 
water and introduce with sharp lancet. Drs. 


93. Sir Everard Home (1756-1832) ; English Surgeon, and Professor of Anatomy 
and Surgery in the College of Surgeons, London, 1804. Dr. Home and Dr. 
Physick were assistants and students of Dr. John Hunter in London. Home, 
though a skilled surgeon, was much less expert than Physick in experimental 
work. Hunter spoke highly of Physick’s dexterity, but of Home he remarked, 
“His fingers were all thumbs.” Quoted by John Bell, in the biography of 
Philip Syng Physick, in S. D. Gross, Lives of Eminent American Physicians 
and Surgeons of the 19th Century (Philadelphia, 1861), 362. 

94. Barton’s Sticking Plaster; spring lancet, etc. 


Memorial Collection. Letter, McCall Kollock, April 26, 1805; 
also letter, Ramsay to Kollock, June 11, 1801. Kollock and Ewell had intro- 
duced vaccination into Savannah in 1801; see Ewell, loc. cit. 
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Hewson,” and tell they seldom 
fail producing the disease, when they adopt this 

Dr. McCall enjoyed the lectures and companionship 
Dr. taking his courses botany and 
natural history. May 30, 1805, wrote, naming 
Savannah then home, and suggesting 
that induced secure some species the local 
fauna for Dr. Barton, and 
This was eventually done, the gopher being 
secured Darien, the salamander the pine woods, 
and the siren the rice-fields. McCall wrote, “The 
Siren frequently hauled the Negroes when 
cleaning the ditches rice-fields. They know from 
the eel, its having two legs, and its colour, 
which 

August 19, Dr. McCall wrote the ar- 
rival Dr. Philadelphia. came via 
more, having rough passage water from Savan- 
nah, and then embarked the packet Philadelphia, 
while still sick, preferring “dying Philadelphia 
living Baltimore,” but recovered under the adminis- 
tration Dr. Wistar. 

Dr. James Glen was native Savannah, the son 
John Glen, and related the Jones family. 

96. Dr. Wm. Currie (1754-1828), of Philadelphia, a correspondent of Dr. 
Kollock. See Letters, Currie to Kollock in the Kollock Memorial Collection. 
Dr. Currie was one of the first physicians in Philadelphia to take an interest 
in vaccination with cowpox; he was one of the first investigators to use a 
medical questionnaire, and was deeply interested in yellow fever, being con- 
vinced that it was contagious and imported from abroad. Osler wrote that 
he lived a life of devotion to the profession. 

97. Dr. Thomas Tickell Hewson (1773-1848); Surgeon at the Alma House, 
Philadelphia. 

98. Dr. Samuel Powell Griffitts (1759-1826) ; Professor of Materia Medica in 
the University of Pennsylvania, (1792-1796). 

99. See note 73. 

100. Dr. John Mendenhall. See note 73. 

101. ma polyphemus, a burrowing sand turtle, not a ground hog (or 

mnt). 

102. Goomee tuza, the Southern pocket gopher; a hamster, not a lizard. 

103. Siren or Syren; Siren lacertina; an eel-shaped amphibian. 

104. Kollock Memorial Collection. Letter, McCall to Kollock, May 30, 1805. 

105. Kollock Memorial Collection. Letter, McCall to Kollock, August 19, 1805. 


106. Dr. James Glen. See note 107. The name spelled the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Catalogue. 
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had studied medicine under preceptor Savannah, 

and had begun the practice medicine, prior 1804, 

when became one the founders the Georgia 

Medical Society. 1805 removed Philadelphia 

account his health. While Philadelphia 

attended the lectures the Medical School and took 

his degree medicine October 26, 1809 

wrote Dr. Kollock, sometimes think that 

removal from Savannah was wrong, and that the 
situation was there, even health should 

Dr. Glen’s portrait possession the University 

Pennsylvania, the gift his granddaughter, Frances 

Glen 

few references the obscure illness Hugh 
McCall are found the McCall-Kollock letters. Young 
Dr. McCall had received promises financial aid, 
while engaged the study medicine, from his 
cousins, Thomas McCall and Hugh both 
whom were prevented from carrying out their promises 
illness, the illness his cousin, Hugh, being long- 
continued and Hugh McCall (1767-1824), 
the author the History was the son 
James and Elizabeth McCall, both his parents being 
descendants the original McCall immigrant, who 
located Pennsylvania and later migrated Virginia 
and North Carolina. Hugh McCall was too young 
107. Dr. James Glen[{n], Pennsylvania; M.D., University of Pennsylvania, 1807; 

thesis, ““Dysentery.” 

108. Kollock Memorial Collection. Letter, Glen to Kollock, October 26, 1805. 

109. G. E. Nitzsche, University of Pennsylvania, its History, Traditions, Build- 
ings, and Memorials (Philadelphia, 1916). 

110. Sons of Col. James McCall, of Revolutionary fame. 

111. Though health conditions in early colonial times were considered excellent, 
in 1801, medical practice in the city and vicinity was considered hard and 
dangerous to the health of the physicians. The climate was semi-tropical ; 
the summers long and hot, unrelieved by the present day conveniences and 
luxury of ice-cooled water and artificial refrigeration for food. Fevers were 
common and few escaped. There was little protection against insects, which 
= numerous. Travel was difficult, tiring, time-consuming and often 

n s. 

112. ‘er sane of McCall here given, except for its medical features, follows 
the account given by Otis Ashmore, Esq., of Savannah, in the revised edition 
of McCall, History of Georgia. In this account, received from Thomas McCall, 
and written by Thomas McCall, the cousin, occurs the name of [Edwin] 
Leroy McCall; the name is not found in the McCall-Tidwell Genealogy, being 


covered the statement that Rev. Thomas Harris had six children, 
names not given. 
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serve the Revolutionary War, but early life be- 
came interested military service and served many 
capacities the United States Army. the time 
when Leroy McCall began the study medicine, Hugh 
McCall was captain. 1812 was brevetted major. 
From 1806 1823 was jailor the City Savan- 
nah, despite the condition paralysis below the waist 
from chronic disease obscure character. For 
twenty years before his death, was confined his 
bed, times great pain, and other times able 
move about rolling chair. While thus confined 
wrote his history, the first volume published 1811, 
the second 1816. 1818 was appointed military 
storekeeper Savannah; 1821, was appointed 
the same service Charleston. died 1824 and 
was buried the Colonial Cemetery, the marble slab 
over his grave bearing the message, “He served the 
S., various capacities years, the last under 
severe bodily suffering but with usefulness himself, 
his country and his 

May 15, 1805, Dr. Kollock wrote Dr. McCall: 
“Hugh McCall, whose extraordinary case and suffering 
you have seen and heard something about, has arrived 
among and now under our care. His condition 
deplorable one and fear without remedy, but 
know not the extent resource the human 
system, are making efforts. appears calculus 
the pelvis the kidney, some extraordinary en- 
largement the organ, which from pressure and prob- 
ably derangement vertebrae, has produced paralysis 
the lower extremities. Presuming upon calculus, 
are exhibiting carbonated soda and the carbonated 
water, etc., etc. shall give you some future time, 
more about this 

answer Dr. Kollock’s letter the 15th May, 
Dr. McCall wrote May 30, 1805, “My poor Cousin! 


118. Kollock Memorial Collection. Letter, Kollock Only four Dr. 
ollock’s own letters have been recover 
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only hope his restoration built upon knowing 
that under your care, and yet how feeble that 
hope, when told that you think his recovery 
problematical. When the blood vessels have their 
power put forth their energies, think with you, that 
much can done; but when the source their vitality 
deficient, gives wrong direction their actions, 
confess, should express hopes, with much 

his letter July 30, 1805, Dr. McCall, Dr. 
Kollock send on, Dr. Glen, history 
Hugh McCall’s case Dr. for his opinion 
which hope will have the goodness transmit. 
have knowledge nor can conjecture remedy. 
will undoubtedly give you sight it.” 

Aug. 19, 1805, McCall answered Dr. Kollock’s 
letter the 30th July, and have not 
seen Dr. Physic[k] since received your communica- 
tion, consequently cannot even give you hint his 
ideas the case Cousin Hugh. you think there 
any analogy between his case and spina 
need not mention the success Mr. who first 
proposed and succeeding surgeons the use 
caustics such cases, when recent.” 

Nov. 1805, McCall wrote: “By this oppor- 
tunity, write Cousin Hugh, giving him the result 
reading, reflections and conversations, the 
subject his disease. While warmly sympathize 
his sufferings, cannot but lament his anxiety for the 
opinions and advice variety persons,—not only 
because his confidence one opinion will impaired 
114. Kollock Memorial Collection. 


115. Kollock Memorial Collection. 

116. Dr. Physic. Dr. Philip Syng Physick, the celebrated Philadelphia Surgeon. 
See note 68. 

117. Kollock Memorial Collection. 

118. Spina bifida—a developmental defect of the bony parts of the spine, re- 
sulting in incomplete closure of the spinal canal. The nervous tissue is often 
involved and injured, causing paralysis of the lower limbs. 

119. Mr. Pott. The celebrated London Surgeon, Dr. Percival Pott (1734-1788). 
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its opposition another, but because places men 
situation likely give offense. have purposely 
avoided saying anything treatment, leaving him 
liberty barely decide the nature his com- 
plaint, considering wherein have differed from 
the opinions others many marks which 
know their 

Dr. Physick’s reply Dr. Kollock has not been pre- 
served and Dr. Kollock’s report the case not avail- 
able. Hugh McCall’s disability persisted during his 
Nearly twenty-five years later, his death 
occurred, June 11, 1824, when was fifty-seven 
years Dr. Kollock was dead, and McCall was 
attended Dr. The cause death 
unsatisfactory recorded due “Decline.” 

his letter Dr. Kollock August 19, 1805, Dr. 
McCall requested Dr. Kollock’s opinion the matter 
you have the goodness favor with your opinion 
these East India forming your 
opinion, please take into consideration the establish- 
fact that those who out Surgeons sink the 
Physician the Merchant McCall did not 
allow himself diverted from his preparation 
the prospect making little money, despite his need. 

the same date wrote, cases Yellow 
Fever have occurred Philadelphia, all proven 


120. Kollock Memorial Collection. Letter, McCall to Kollock. It is a matter of 
regret that Leroy McCall’s letter to his cousin, Hugh McCall, has not been 
preserved. 

121. See note 35. 

122. Mortuary Records, City of Savannah, 1803-1860. 

123. Dr. William P. Marshall (1793-1828), a physician practicing in Savannah 
from 1823 to 1828. 

124. Kollock Memorial Collection. 

125. The Ship’s Surgeon did not always have a good reputation. William Byrd 
II is quoted as follows, “Here are some men indeed who are called Doctors; 
but they are generally discarded Surgeons of Ships that know nothing above 
very common remedies.”” W. B. Blanton, Medicine in Virginia in the 17th 
Century (Richmond, 1930). In Byrd’s statement we see again the prejudice 
against the surgeon turned doctor. See note 24. Kollock Memorial Collection. 
Letter, Kollock to McCall, July 30, 1805. Dr. Kollock wrote that Dr. Menden- 
- had decided to take an excursion to the E. Indies, probably as Ship’s 
urgeon. 
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have been board the infected vessel the 
Lazaretto. Vessels from infected ports are not suffered 
approach the city until October. Stores and accom- 
modations are provided for the cargoes and men 
quarantine ground and heavy penalty inflicted 
all who belong such vessels, should they found 
Philadelphia. You will readily conceive what 
exertions will made smuggle goods and men, 
under the above regulations; and when the cases were 
first reported the Board Health, vigilance 
could discover evidence, temptation could extort 
confession that the men had been aboard vessels 
the Lazaretto. But when the fellows saw felt the 
approach death, one acknowledged that they had 
been smuggling tobacco. The rest did not long deny. 
Thus was temporary exultation the advocates 
domestic origin shown premature, and addi- 
tional fact obtained the Importers, they are em- 
phatically styled the Editors the New York 

Had Dr. McCall survived, Savannah would have 
had, early date, well-informed and energetic 
advocate the value quarantine preventing 
yellow fever, thus excluding disease which was fre- 
quently imported from outside territory, and which, 
becoming established, was transmitted some kind 
contagion, tending become describ- 
ing the epidemic Philadelphia 1805, when Dr. 
McCall had abundant opportunity study yellow 
fever both the living and the dead, observed, 
his letter October 19, 1805, “The yellow fever 
gained admittance Philadelphia this year, from 


126. Kollock Memorial Collection. Letter, McCall to Kollock, August 19, 1805. 


127. It is remarkable that practically all of the early physicians of Savannah 
believed that yellow fever was of domestic origin and non-contagious, and 
that maritime quarantine was not necessary or useful in effecting its pre- 
vention. Not until 1854-60 did energetic advocates of quarantine appear, 
among others especially Dr. Harvey Leonidas Byrd, (1820-1884). 
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foreign tells the symptoms the 
disease observed Philadelphia, described the 
pathological anatomy the disease, and outlines the 
treatment used the City Hospital, shrewdly 
adding, “The above the statement things the 
City Hospital. the City many different plans 
treatement were applied there were 
another letter, Dr. McCall sent humorous account 
the controversy Philadelphia between the im- 
porters and the 

McCall, his letter, made observations which in- 
dicate that had secured much medical experience 
His statements were times almost 
epigrammatic character. his letter October 19, 
not recall seeing more than one case there which cor- 
responds entirely with the epidemic this season [in 
Philadelphia].” another letter, written February 
10, 1806, wrote, “If observation just, 
memory faithful, the fevers Savannah are not 
fatal when they are general, when they are 

Regarding the new medical Savannah, 
incorporated December, 1804, Dr. McCall wrote 
(August 19, observe with great pleasure 
the marks energy your Society, and sincerely wish 
you may succeed attaining the objects which the 
128. Kollock Memorial Collection. 


129. Kollock Memorial Collection. Letter, McCall to Kollock, November 4, 1805. 


130. Dr. McCall had two or three years experience with Dr. Kollock and Dr. 
Parker prior to December, 1804, this being required before he could enter 
the medical school. 

131. Kollock Memorial Collection. Letter, McCall to Kollock, October 19, 1805. 

132. McCall used the word typhus to mean a fever of malignant character, in 
which the patient usually became stuporous, and not to designate a specific 
fever, as the term is now used. 


138. This expression is in accord with the epidemiological theories of Sydenham. 
See note 17. 


134. See note 61. 
185. Kollock Memorial Collection. Letter, McCall to Kollock, August 19, 1805. 
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letter embraced. Until some tribunal 
established for the probation abilities, must cal- 
culate being deluged irruption the Goths 
and Vandals Medicine. need not point out you 
how capable Board Examination is, rescuing the 
profession from the ignomy which the ignorant and 
presumptious will sink to, and restoring that 
standing Society, which 

During the latter part the summer 1805, Dr. 
McCall lived with and studied under Dr. 
Jenkinstown, who had good library. McCall, read- 
ing works, makes the following con- 
clusions, “In reading the works Boerhaave, the 
mechanical doctrines which tincture his speculations 
excepted, think one the most useful works 
have. fact, seems that the greater portion 
what are called modern discoveries, are nothing 
more than modifications what was said before, and 
many things which Home, Hunter and Rush claim 
their own, are found Boerhaave, without their even 
having the civility alter the precise words. There 
something flagitious these piracies that can- 
not find words adequate the expression indig- 
nation.” 

October 19, (1805), McCall was back Phila- 
delphia and wrote, trust have not lost great deal 
leaving the city, Dr. Moore’s good library, in- 
struction, and free access many his patients, were 
sufficient interest fully. have learnt many use- 
ful things, from them,—one them and that not the 
least, is, how practice the country. had con- 
186. This circular letter was probably the first formal communication issued by 

the Georgia Medical Society, “‘for the purpose of improving the science of 
medical license law in Georgia, an improvement which was not attained until 


1821 and 1826 after the society had made repeated efforts for this purpose. 
See note 51. 


137. Probably Dr. John Moore; Pennsylvania, graduated, M.D., 1800, University 
of Pensylvania; practiced in Jenkinstown, a suburb of Philadelphia. 

188. Dr. Hermann Boerhaave. McCall was an earnest student of Boerhaave’s 
work, and probably used the Latin edition of his writings. 
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ception the vast difference between the exercise 
the profession the country and the city. You 
have tried both, therefore unnecessary for 
enter into 

January 27, 1806, McCall wrote concerning his 
teacher Rush has lately published 
new edition his works, with considerable variations 
from his former opinions some physiological and 
pathological points. Digestion formerly attributed 
solution. formerly believed yellow fever 
contagious,—he totally abdicates that opinion, conse- 
quently exclusively domestic origin. Typhus 
formerly thought nothing but worn down 
remittent ;—he still thinks that total partial neg- 
lect the lancet may and often does induce it, but 
thinks typhus primary form fever. Tetanus 
formerly asthenic, now considers highly sthenic 
grade fever. Instead the terms Direct and In- 
direct Debility, expresses the former the term 
‘Debility from abstraction’—the later ‘debility from 
action’. 

“It belongs the philosopher, whose object truth 
and whose end usefulness, governed facts 
the construction system. From such man 
may expect those improvements which are convert 
our profession from conjectural art into demon- 
strable science; and our libraries from catalogues 
tiresome adages, into few volumes principles 
grounded facts, and general rules deduced from 
observation and experience. the same circumstances 
now existed did exist when the Doctor first con- 
ceived his system, would merit censure and even 
contempt; but are every day discovering new 
true fact detecting old false one, becomes 


139. Dr. Lemuel Kollock practiced in rural South Carolina, near Georgetown 
from 1790 to 1792. 


140. Kollock Memorial Collection. Letter, McCall to Kollock, January 27, 1806. 
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indispensable duty governed accordingly. The 
enemies medical philosophy and Dr. Rush, have 
therefore cause exultation the changes which 
have and (under like always will 
take place his opinions.” 

McCall met large number students the 
medical school, becoming acquainted, despite his ex- 
treme reserve, with many the young members who 
were practice medicine the American States, 
the first half the Nineteenth Century. prediction 
made the opening lecture, the founding the 
institution, had been fulfilled. “It [the Medical Col- 
lege] may collect number young persons more 
than ordinary ability, and improve their knowledge, 
spread its reputation distant parts. sending 
these abroad duly qualified, exciting emu- 
lation amongst men parts and literature, may give 
birth other useful institutions similar 

Most the instruction received McCall was given 
the old university building Ninth and Chestnut 
streets, the Presidential Mansion, occupied the 
medical school from 1802 1820. Lectures were first 
given Anatomical Hall Surgeons Hall, located 
the east side Fifth Street, above Walnut. the 
present time, the medical school occupies large num- 
ber capacious buildings, well equipped with all 
modern improvements for teaching. 

the class there were twenty-four mem- 
bers who received degrees, including one from Geor- 
McCall’s class 1806, the number receiving 
degrees was twenty-one, McCall being the only Geor- 
gian. These young graduates came from eleven states 


141. Benj. Rush, Six Introductory Letters, 1801-1802, pp. 12-18. “In the follow- 
ing course of lectures, I shall adopt such principles of Dr. Boerhaave, Dr. 
Cullen, and Dr. Brown, as I believe to be true, and shall add to them such 
others, as have been suggested to me by my own observations and reflections.” 

142. Nitzsche, The University of Pennsylvania, Its History, Traditions, Building, 
and Memorials. 

143. General Catalogue, Medical Department, University of Pennsylvania, 1845. 

144, Cooke (possibly Cocke) Georgia; M.D., 1805; subject thesis, 
“Jaundice.” 
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and one foreign country. McCall probably also met 
those the class 1807, who were attendance two 
years. This class included thirty-one graduates, none 
from Georgia except Dr. James addition 
these graduates, there was large number students, 
fully seven times many received degrees, who 
attended one session only, not applying for degrees 
but qualifying for the practice medicine com- 
pleting their studies under preceptors. probable 
that McCall had contact with about three hundred and 
twenty-five students medicine while attendance 
1804-1806. 

McCall was liberal user books, both text books 
and treatises, and also reference books the subject 
medicine. his letters mentions the works 
Sydenham and Boerhaave. was devoted student 
the writings his medical teacher, Dr. Benj. Rush. 
The following books are mentioned the letters: 
Barton’s Theses, Caldwell’s Theses, Senac the Hidden 
Forms Fever (Caldwell), Cox’s American Dispensa- 
tory, and Hey’s requesting Dr. Kollock 
for the loan the last mentioned book, humorously 
wrote, “Could prevail you favor far 
send Mr. Hey’s work the first 
contains decisions many important points Sur- 
gery, and this indulgence you will not only greatly 
favor me, but the 

McCall completed his studies the Medical School 
the spring 1806. march was notified 
Prof. Wistar that would admitted examination. 
March 15th wrote Dr. Kollock that had 
been given oral examination and been notified “that 
145. Dr. James Glen. Since Dr. Glen had recently moved from Georgia, his 

residence was given as Pennsylvania in the Medical School Catalogue. 
146. In addition to the books named above, McCall probably used the following 
named text books and manuals: Cheselden’s Anatomy, Haller’s Physiology, 
Pott’s Surgery, Cullen’s First Lines, Smellie’s and Hunter’s Midwifery, and 
Woodhouse’s Young Chemists’ Pocket Companion. 
147. Kollock Memorial Collection. Letter, McCall to Kollock, March 15, 1806. 


Compare this statement with that of Caldwell, “‘His death [McCall] was a 
loss to the Nation.” See Caldwell, loc. cit. 
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the Professors were well pleased with the answers 
given their questions and that was undergo 
second examination presence the rest the candi- 
dates and the Trustees, and that must write Thesis, 
and have ready the first Monday April. Thus 
Sir, the most interesting period professional life 
passed. yourself and Dr. Parker, indebted 
(almost) entirely for progressing regular manner. 
Sanctioned with high authority, enter upon the 
duties profession, alone sufficient make 
desirous deserving the character which ought al- 
ways attached the title Physician, but, Sir, 
have another and stronger incentive, viz; merit 
the approbation those through whose disinterested 
friendship and parental care, became invested with 
that authority. Keeping this circumstance always be- 
fore me, can never degenerate into apathy un- 
concern for the event 

April 1806, McCall reported the results his 
final examination: “The day before yesterday un- 
derwent second examination, presence each 
other and the Trustees. Those who were permitted 
appear the second examination (for some those 
who had rubbed through the first were not) received 
the approbation the Trustees and were directed 
hand Dissertation this day, which approved 
the Professors, must printed against the 21st. 
The subject which write, you have already been 
informed. regret that the time allowed short. 
consequence restriction point time, shall 
have but few Experimental Essays, have heard but 

McCall’s essay the subject, “The Mutual Sub- 
serviences the Different Parts the Body and the 
Power one Part Perform the Functions An- 
was duly finished and printed, and presented 


148. Kollock Memorial Collection. Letter, McCall to Kollock, March 15, 1806. 
149. Kollock Memorial Collection. 
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the University, and McCall received his degree 
Doctor Medicine. There copy McCall’s Thesis 
the library the Georgia Historical Society. Dr. 
Caldwell writes it, “This brief and hasty essay de- 
serves hold respectable rank among the physio- 
logical production our The essay 
especially interesting account the fact that 
deals with physiological problems, and account 
the probability that its subject was original with 
McCall. Lack time prevented any attempt proof, 
experimentally, any the physiological problems 
discussed. McCall’s own conclusion the value 
his dissertation would have been modest. 

The theses presented for graduation the faculty 
the Medical School the University Penn- 
sylvania present much interest the student 
medical history the South. good many theses were 
prepared the subject the medicinal plants, inter- 
est this subject being stimulated Drs. Barton and 
Chapman. Diseases the Negro were occasionally 
made the subject essays. Epidemics were studied 
and local health surveys made. Some the titles 
interest locally are follows: 


Wilkins, Paul H., Georgia, 1825, “Yellow Fever 
Savannah; 

Morel, James S., “Georgia, 1832, Fever 

Caruthers, Wm. A., Virginia, 1823, “Magnolia 

Cunningham, Alexander, Georgia, 1816, 
and Remitting 

Grimes, Joseph William, Georgia, 1824, “Bilius Con- 
tinued Fever Georgia” 

Berkeley, Carter M., Virginia, 1837, “Fever peculiar 
the 

Carter, Francis B., Alabama, 1838, the Phy- 
sical Peculiarities and Diseases Southern 

James S., Ohio, 1839, the Colour the 

in”; 


150. Caldwell, cit. 
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McCaa, Wm. L., South Carolina, 1823, 
the Slaves the Wateree River” 

Park, John S., Tennessee, 1840, Africana” 

Ramsay, Wm. G., South Carolina, 1833, “Physiological 
Difference the European and Negr 

Jenkins, John C., Pennsylvania, 1833, 

Abbott, Robert, St. Croix, 1811, Worm 

William, Louisiana, 1835, “Bite the Rattle- 

McLeod, Daniel C., Georgia, 1832, “Trismus 
nascentium” 


Ogilby, Hugh Georgia, 1835, Topography 
and Diseases Morgan County, 
Walker, James B., Georgia, 1828, “Topography 

Burke County, 

McCall’s last letter Dr. Kollock from Philadelphia 
was dated April 1806. was expecting become 
Dr. Kollock’s assistant, and wrote, far feeble 
ability will allow take any the professional 
burthen from your shoulders, will go. The exertions 
which gratitude and affection call forth, are sweet. 
The act itself the reward. This consideration will 
induce qualify myself much possible 
act 

McCall’s next letter, the last the Kollock-McCall 
letters which has been preserved, was written May 
1807, from some place Middle Georgia, near 
Milledgeville. This letter contained resumé re- 
port Dr. Barton the medicinal qualities the 
May apple. The remainder the letter devoted 
reports visits rural patients Dr. Kollock, and 
contained the first reference ill-health McCall’s 
letters, follows: have experienced considerable 
mitigation cough within the last week, but dare 
not yet flatter myself that the relief will permanent. 
digestion has improved greatly, and upon the 
whole, much Dr. Kollock had received 
Catalogue, Medical Department, University Pennsylvania, 1845. 


152. Kollock Memorial Collection. 
158. Kollock Memorial Collection. Letter, McCall Kollock, May 
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letter from Dr. Glen Philadelphia, March 1807, 
which there note McCall’s condition; re- 
gret hear your indisposition and Dr. McCall’s 
illness, and hope that the approaching season will re- 
store both 

For some time after reading these ominous reports, 
the writer was unable secure any further informa- 
tion young Dr. McCall, who had evidently returned 
Georgia and begun the practice medicine. His 
name not found the McCall-Tidwell 
medical annals Savannah. His name does not ap- 
pear the old death records Savannah. 

After long and futile search, the writer remembering 
that Prof. Caldwell had taken great interest Dr. 
McCall, secured the celebrated that 
remarkable teacher, who was prolific writer and 
one time editor the Portfolio Philadelphia. that 
journal was found obituary notice Dr. McCall. 
had returned Savannah and become the partner 
Dr. Kollock had planned. His work was in- 
terrupted very soon pulmonary affection 
chronic character, evidently tubercular, and was 
compelled “‘to leave his books Savannah and seek 
more salubrious climate.” For two years our un- 
fortunate sufferer shifted from place place pursuit 
health. length took his residence his 
old home Winnsboro, where died December 23, 
1808, “as pure and amiable spirit ever left the 
earth.” 

Caldwell states that McCall’s death was national 
loss. Indeed his death was great loss medicine 
Savannah and Georgia. McCall did not leave behind 
him single monument, achieve single action 
transmitting his name posterity. His name added 


154. Memorial Collection. 


155. Mrs. Howard McCall, Genealogy the Tidwell and Allied 
Families (Atlanta, 1931). 


156. Autobiography Charles Caldwell, M.D. (Philadelphia, 1855). 


the long list victims disease, the cause and 
method prevention which are only comparatively 
recently becoming generally known and applied. His 
earthly hopes and ambitions lie buried unknown 
and unmarked grave, the land for which the Clan 
McCall shed its blood. Only the account his life 
remains bright example the medical students 
today; and illustrates the motto the Georgia 
Medical Society, “Mens invicta manet.” 
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Cumberland Island lies just off the mainland 
Camden County, Georgia. The tides that wash its 
shores have brought this beautiful place many differ- 
ent characters various races. The great oaks, ancient 
and grey with moss, have witnessed majestic silence 
scenes joy and days tragedy. Cumberland’s soil 
historic and sacred ground, for here famous men and 
important events have left their mark. 

the 16th and 17th centuries the zealous church- 
men Spain planted the banner their king this 
island and raised the cross their faith over mission 
there, under Father Baltasar Lopez. The name which 
the Indians had given the Island, (meaning 
was changed the Spanish Franciscans 
“San Pedro.” Until the Indians went rampage 
along the coast Guale and massacred all these brave 
missionaries the Fathers continued here teaching the 
red men their 

England and Spain then began struggle for this 
debatable land. General Oglethorpe, not recognizing 
the claims Spain, established the town and fort 
Frederica, St. Simons. Realizing that was only 
matter time before hand hand fight would 
come, the General pressed southward establish out- 
posts defense. One day Oglethorpe and his band 
arrived San Pedro Island and laid out the sites 
two forts. this trip young Indian, Tomo-chi-chi’s 
adopted son, asked the General him favor. 
This young brave had been England with Ogle- 
thorpe. While there the King’s brother, Prince Wil- 
liam, Duke Cumberland, gave the young Indian 


1. John G. Shea, History of the Catholic Church in the United States (Akron, 
Ohio, 1886), I, 156, 165; Herbert E. Bolton, Arredondo’s Historical Proof of 
Spain’s Title to Georgia (Berkeley, Calif., 1925), 10-21; William Bacon 
Stevens, A History of Georgia (New York, 1847), II, 135. 
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gold watch. And so, now, the Indian youth asked 
General Oglethorpe name this Island San Pedro 
Cumberland honor Prince William. This the 
General was happy 

Proceeding with his plans the General laid out 
Cumberland two forts. The small one the North end 
was called Fort St. Andrew; the other the south end 
was called Fort William. The latter was quite large 
edifice when completed, being strongly pallisaded and 
defended eight pieces cannon. had barracks 
for 200 men and, within the pallisades, were store- 
houses and fine springs. These forts were immense 
value Oglethorpe when the Spanish Armada finally 
did launch its attacks St. Simons and Fort Frederica. 
The Spanish fleet was seen approaching and, tradition 
says that the English Fort William threw 10,000 
pounds silver into the well the fort. There was 
attack the fort, but the Spaniards were repulsed. 

When the Duke Cumberland heard that this 
island had been named for him was greatly pleased. 
related old English record that the Duke 
caused hunting-lodge erected the island, and 
named the lodge after his county-seat, 
Castle Dungeness, the cape Dungeness the 
County Kent, 

After the failure the Spanish attack the forts 
Cumberland were abandoned. Then King George the 
Third began making grants various portions 
Cumberland Island. The first grant appears have 
been made June 1765 James Cuthbert, Esq. 
Other portions the island were granted various 
times Jonathan Bryan, Josiah Bryan, John Smith 
and James Habersham, the last grant being made 
1768. Then later years all nine grants plantations 
came into the hands Jonathan Bryan, who 1770 

2. Frederick A. Ober, “Dungeness, General Greene's Sea-Island Plantation,” 


in Lippincotts Magazine, Aug., 1880 
Ibid. 
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conveyed all Thomas Lynch and Alexander Rose. 
Some these gentlemen must have visited the island 
see their purchases, but have record their 
having taken residence 

About 1773, William Bartram, the famous botanist 
and naturalist, while travelling East Florida, landed 
Cumberland Island. his account this visit 
calls this island Little St. Simons through 

During the Revolutionary War know little 
what occured Cumberland. But Rhode Island 
there appeared young Quaker, named Nathanael 
Greene. had married Miss Catherine Littlefield 
Block Island. her distress insisted forming 
company volunteers who drilled religiously, pre- 
paring themselves for the war with Great Britain 
which all were certain was hand. the first news 
war young Greene and his company volunteers 
entered the army Washington. The Quakers im- 
mediately excommunicated Greene, because the tenets 
their faith forbade fighting. the Revolution young 
Greene soon distinguished himself. General Washing- 
ton placed him his second command and soon 
Light Horse Harry Lee, Nathanael Greene, and Wash- 
ington became household words. The three men were 
not only patriots common cause, but became firm 
and close friends and companions. Major-General 
Greene was sent Washington take charge the 
army the south. said that Greene never won 
battle, but never lost campaign. Finally the 
American forces were victorious. the South the 
various state assemblies token their appreciation 
presented General Greene with properties Tennes- 
see, Ohio, North Carolina and Georgia. 

Georgia the records the Assembly show that 
General Greene was offered place the Savannah 


4. Camden County, Georgia, Deed Book “D’ (Manuscript), pp. 86-96. 


William Bartram, Travels Through North and South Carolina, Georgia, East 
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River, but declined it. Nevertheless, the Assembly 
insisted presenting Greene “Mulberry Grove” 
just outside Savannah. was beautiful place and 
there the General came spend his summer with his 
wife and family five children. the progress 
the war General Greene had been forced put his 
personal notes obtain necessary supplies for his men. 
After the war his creditors came down him and 
much his Rhode Island property had sold 
pay these debts for his army. Even after his death the 
General’s widow was harrassed continually until 
last the Federal Congress made the necessary appro- 
priations pay these army debts. 

But how did General Greene get 
his letters Benjamin Hawkins, the famous United 
States Indian Agent, tells having taken General 
Green doubt this visit prompted 
the General purchase the Island. any rate 
August 11, 1783, deed was made him John 
Banks and Ichabod Burnet. This deed conveyed 
Greene the one half interest held them (as where 
bought the other half interest not evident). 
The deed record Camden County, Georgia. 
reveals that this purchase took nine tracts planta- 
tions excluding the sites forts St. Andrew and 
William, and comprised 10,870 acres, more less. 
The purchase price recited, was customary 
those days, being “Five Shillings lawful sterling 
money Great for one year, and “yielding 
and paying therefor the expiration the said year 
the rent one pepper corn should the same law- 
fully The actual purchase price must have 
been the neighborhood five thousand pounds ster- 
ling. passing, interesting note that this 
same deed there was conveyed the General also 


6. John H. Wheeler, Historical Sketches of North Carolina (A reprint of the 
original edition as written in 1851) (New York, 1925), 431. 
7. Camden County, Georgia, Deed Book “‘D’’, folios 86-96. 
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those two several lots land the town 
Brunswick the State Georgia known the Num- 
bers *** 390 and 391 *** granted the present 
King Great Britain George the Third Doctor 
David Oliphant the year 1772 

General Greene from his home Mulberry Grove 
directed the cutting timber Cumberland, making 
trips there from time time. (It said that some 
the timbers for the were cut Cumber- 
land). The General was drawing plans for 
mansion built the Island, intending live 
there the summer months. had selected the site 
for the home and had even laid plans for the grounds 
and gardens. But was left others carry out his 
plans. June 19, 1786 the General suffered sun- 
stroke Mulberry Grove and died that day. The 
Georgia Gazette carries full account his military 
All Savannah turned out mourn his 
passing, and yet, later years, one could find the 
vault which was buried. After many years his 
remains were located and was reinterred under the 
monument Savannah, for which Lafayette laid the 
cornerstone 1823. 

the bereaved wife the General came request 
from Lafayette—begging her allow him have 
George Washington Greene, the General’s son, with 
him France. General George Washington also re- 
quested that allowed educate his old friend’s 
son his home. But since Lafayette had asked first 
the boy was sent France, where remained until 
the terrors the French Revolution caused his anxious 
mother request that sent home. Shortly after 
his return was accidently drowned the Savannah 
River near Mulberry Grove. 


8 These two lots were subsequently conveyed to various parties, but are now 
owned by the heirs of Mrs. J. K. Nightingale, who are descendents of the 
daughter of General Greene. The lots are those on which stand the J. K. 
Nightingale home on the corner of Carpenter and Prince streets in Brunswick. 


9. The Gazette of the State of Georgia, June 22, 1786. 
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Mrs. Greene the year the General’s death laid 
the foundation walls Dungeness. However, the home 
was not completed until 1803. Even after had been 
occupied for years there remained few unfinished 
rooms. tradition the family the effect that 
some great misfortune would befall the building 
were finished prevented, said, its completion. 

When General Greene came Mulberry Grove 
secured the services tutor for his children. This 
young man Phineas Miller, was native Connecticut 
and graduate Yale College. Some years after the 
General’s death Mrs. Greene married this gentleman, 
who had become practically member the family 
and whose services helping Mrs. Greene with her 
affairs after her husband’s death were invaluable. 

While Savannah Mrs. Greene heard another 
tutor who had come south take position and had 
found the place filled his arrival. Feeling sorry for 
this stranger she made him come her home Mul- 
berry Grove stay until found another position. 
This was Eli Whitney. endeared himself Mrs. 
Greene perfecting for her frame for her “Tam- 
bourwork.” Shortly afterward when group her 
departed husbands friends came her home they 
discussed cotton, new crop which had recently been 
introduced the South. One the company said that 
would never profitable until machine was made 
that would separate the seed from the bole. Mrs. 
Greene, remembering her tambourwork, introduced 
Whitney the group, saying that could remedy 
the situation. Whitney became enthusiastic and with 
the help Mrs. Greene and Mr. Miller built machine. 
was stolen. moved back Rhode Island, retain- 
ing Mr. Miller partner. After many heartbreaks 
machine was perfected, but was not satisfactory. 
Distressed and despondent Whitney came South again. 
This time the family was Dungeness. There, 
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said, constructed new model. being tried out 
the presence Mrs. Greene and Mr. Miller was 
found lacking one important particular. Mrs. Greene 
exclaimed “Why, Mr. Whitney, you want brush,” 
and with stroke her handkerchief removed the 
lint. Comprehending her idea once, replied, 
“Mrs. Greene, you have completed the cotton 

1806 Phineas Miller died lockjaw caused 
running orange thorn through his hand while re- 
moving trees from Florida Dungeness. There were 
children this marriage Mrs. Greene and 
Phineas Miller. The family had taken its home 
Cumberland. Louisa Greene had married Mr. Shaw 
and they stayed Dungeness. Martha Washington 
Greene had married John Clark Nightingale and they 
seem have resided there also. Nathanael Greene 
and Cornelia Greene (now Skipwith) probably re- 
turned and resided Rhode Island. was fine life 
Cumberland and the congenial family now saw days 
happiness together. 

1812 United States troops were stationed St. 
Marys. easy imagine how Mrs. Miller, the old 
lady, who had spent many months with her General 
the camps the Revolution, delighted see 
American soldiers fighting the British once more. Per- 
haps was she who insisted having the officers 
come Dungeness dine. any rate, Mrs. Mary 
Floyd Hamilton her memoirs tells dinner party 
there when the officers were honor But 
was not long until 1814 Mrs. Miller (the former 
Mrs. Greene) died. Tragedy and sorrow now came 
often Dungeness. 

was blessing that the old lady was not living 
see the days 1815. For January 11th that 
year the British under the infamous Admiral Cockburn 


10. ‘Ober in Lippincotts Magazine, Aug., 1880; Old Stone Bank History of Rhode 
Island {revise ence, R. L, 19 
11. Mrs. Mary Floyd Hamilton, A Little Family History (Savannah, Georgia, 
1906), 28. 
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landed Cumberland with 1,500 men. General 
Greene’s daughter, Mrs. Shaw, and her family had 
turn over the mansion Dungeness the British. 
Under the command Cockburn they destroyed the 
orange orchards. They offered the slaves their free- 
dom, but such was their devotion and attachment 
the place and their masters that but one availed 
himself the opportunity 

Mrs. Shaw the will Catherine Greene Miller 
became the owner Dungeness. Here she maintained 
the plantation lavishing hospitality all who came 
this way. Her nephew, Nightingale, was her 
favorite. spent much his time Dungeness, and 
her death she left Dungeness him. 

During the time Mrs. Shaw many visitors came 
Dungeness. One them gives splendid account 
what the place was like: 

mound shells, the accumulation centuries 
and the result countless Indian feasts rose high 
above the southern marsh Cumberland. forest 
live-oaks surrounded three sides, and its feet 
ran the broad creek which wound through the marsh 
for miles, seeking the Sound the point opposite the 
Florida shore. Here, for ages time, the Indians 
the south had resorted feast upon the oysters with 
which the creek was filled. The Creek Indians—the 
most honorable with whom the United States ever had 
dealings, from whom sprang the Seminoles, and who 
occupied the entire territory Georgia and Carolina 
the period the white man’s advent—were the last 
who aided the erection this monument race 
now passed away. The summit this shell-mound 
was levelled for the site the house, and terraced 
area acre more constructed with the shells. 
Upon this base, raised above the general level the 
island, its foundations were laid. was four stories 


12. Ober in Lippincotts Magazine, Aug., 1880; James T. Vocelle, History of 
Camden County, Georgia (St. Marys, Georgia, 1914), 57-59. 
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height above the basement, and from cellar-stone 
eaves was forty-five feet. There were four chimneys 
and sixteen fireplaces, and twenty rooms above the 
first floor. The walls the base were six feet thick- 
ness, and above the ground four feet. They were com- 
posed the material known Tabby, mixture 
shells, lime, and broken stone gravel with water; 
which mass, being pressed mould boards, be- 
comes when dry hard and durable rock. The 
walls are now solid stone itself. The second story 
above the terrace contained the principal room, the 
room the south-east corner was the drawing room 
the time the Shaws and the Nightingales. The room 
immediately back the drawing room, the north- 
east corner, was the dining room: wide hall ran 
through the center, upon the opposite side which 
were two rooms, used respectively school and sewing 
room. Above these apartments, the third story, 
were the chambers. That directly above the drawing 
the most interesting all, for was occupied 
General Harry Lee, who was confined there sick- 
ness, and there died. The interior the house cor- 
responded with its exterior beauty finish and 
magnificence decoration and appointments. 
“Enclosed high masonry (the Tabby just 
described) was tract twelve acres devoted the 
cultivation flowers and tropical fruits. This wall, 
now broken down places and over-grown with ivy 
and trumpet vines, yet divides the garden from the 
larger fields once devoted cotton and cane. The 
gardner’s house was next the mansion, and joined 
this high wall, the garden lay the south, 
reaching the marsh successive terraces. and 
about the semicircular terrace immediately around the 
house were planted crape-myrtle, clove trees and sago- 
palms: some yet remain indicate what Eden-like 
retreat was this garden spices and bloom half 
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century ago. The first broad terrace, which ran the 
entire length the garden wall east and west, was 
divided avenue olives, which separated 
front the house, leaving space which were two 
noble magnolias. broad walk ran from the house 
the lower garden, which was divided from the other 
thick-set hedge mock orange: this garden 
was another walk bordered olives. This space was 
entirely devoted flowers: each side was grove 
orange trees, and the lower garden were the fig, 
Indian Rubber and date-palm, the golden date 
Africa. trees there were the camphor tree, coffee, 
Portuguese laurel, tree Paradise, 
guave, lime, orange, citron, pomegranate, sagopalm 
and many others whose home the tropics. The 
delicious climate this island several degrees warmer 
than that the main land the same latitude, en- 
abled the proprietors this insular Paridise grow 
nearly all the fruits the torrid zone. 

little tongue land runs from the garden into 
the marsh, elevation the original shell-mound, 
covered with oaks hung with grey moss. This was 
called The Park, and here the inhabitants this 
favored estate would resort recreation the after- 
noon and evening. Near this strip land, beneath the 
shade immense live oak, luxuriates clump 
West India bamboo, said have originated from 
single stalk brought here General Lee. The feathery 
lances clash and rattle with all the wild abandon 
characteristic them their native lands. have not 
seen more perfect group outside the islands the 
Caribbean Sea. 

“From the walls the second story—if you wish 
view the wide extended prospect the south you must 
clamber there—you can look across the three thousand 
acres salt marsh Fernandina and St. Mary’s, along 
the river and beach, across miles ocean. Ivy climbs 
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the corner the ruins and covers the garden wall and 
trees. Ruin everywhere stares you the face: 
every side are deserted fields and gardens—fields that 
employed the labor four hundred negroes; fields 
that were fertile and yielded large crops famous 
Sea Island Cotton. Bales from this estate were never 
sampled. The Sea Island cotton that took the prize 
the World’s Fair London was raised this island. 

“East the garden, stretching toward the ocean 
beach, the olive grove. Seventy years ago the first 
olive trees were imported from Italy and the south 
France. They grew and flourished, and years ago this 
grove yielded profit its owners. 1755, Mr. Henry 
Laurens South Carolina imported and planted olives, 
capers, limes, ginger, etc., and 1785 the olives was 
successfully grown South Carolina; but probably 
there not the present day grove equal extent 
this. was estimated that large tree would aver- 
age gallon oil per year; there were eight hundred 
planted and brought flourishing and profitable 
stage growth. There are several hundred now, 
scattered through waste briers and scrubs and 
overgrown with moss. 

“But the avenues? the hottest day there are shade 
and coolness beneath the intertwined branches the 
live-oaks that arch above them. The eye refreshed 
gazing down these vistas over the leaf-strewn floors 
sand. The sunshine sifts through the arch above, 
flecking the roadway with mosaic leaves and 
boughs light and shade. From the limbs hang grace- 
ful pennons Spanish moss, festooned the sides, 
waved every wind, changing every light. Grape- 
vines with stems six inches diameter climb into the 
huge oaks and swing from tree tree, linking limb 
with limb: the tree tops are purple with great fruit 
clusters. the whole scene the dwarf palmetto gives 
semi-tropical aspect. There are signs life, save 
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lizard darting over the leaves, stopping midway 
look you with bright eyes. the evening the 
squirrels come out countless numbers, and their 
crashing leaps may heard all directions; bright 
cardinal birds, Florida jays and gay nonpareils enliven 
the gloom; the jays chatter the branches and mock- 
ing birds carol from the topmost limbs. one 
the joys earth walk through the Grand Avenue 
Dungeness Sunset. 

“There were, when the estate was prosperous 
condition, eleven miles avenues, seven miles 
beach, eight miles walks and nine miles open 
roads. Grand Avenue, running midway the length 
the island, was cleared eighteen miles, High Point. 
There are now but three miles cleared, but you can 
look straight down beneath the arch live oaks for 
more than mile its length. From the Sound the 
beach, crossing Central Avenue, ran River Avenue for 

Early 1818 the young nephew Mrs. Shaw, 
Nightingale, saw schooner cast anchor off the Island. 
old gentleman, weak and suffering came ashore. 
The young man was told the old one that was 
General Lee (Light Horse Harry). then bade young 
Nightingale the house Mrs. Shaw and “Tell 
her come purposely die the house and 
the arms the daughter old friend and com- 
Mrs. Shaw welcomed the old General and 
tried make him comfortable his last days. Terrific 
pain made him cross times. was hard supply 
him with competent servants. length old negro 
woman, who had been Mrs. Greene’s favorite maid, 
and who was then the priviledged family servant, was 
selected wait him. The first thing General Lee 
did she entered the room was hurl his boot her 
head and order her out. Entirely unused such treat- 
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ment, without saying word she deliberately picked 
the boot and threw back him. The effect pro- 
duced this strange and unexpected retort was 
marked and instantaneous. The features the stern 
warrior relaxed. the midst his pain and anger 
smile passed over his countenance, and from that 
moment until the day his death, would permit 
one except “Mom his special 

March 25, 1818 the General ceased breathe. 
Cumberland Sound was fleet six vessels the 
American Navy. Their flags were half mast. The 
funeral the General was attended the fleet and 
minute guns boomed from the flag ship. the family 
burial ground Dungness Light Horse Harry Lee was 
interred. 

Young Robert Lee was stationed Cockspur 
Island, near Savannah from 1829 1830. al- 
most certain, from his letters, that was during that 
period that made his first visit his father’s grave. 
1831 Mrs. Shaw died and Nightingale, her 
nephew, became the proprietor Dungness. From 
that time until 1860 the plantation flourished. When 
1860 the War between the States broke there were 
two sons Phenias Miller Nightingale. William was 
only and too young go. But John Night- 
ingale was and went join Fitzhugh Lee, re- 
maining with him until the war ended, when rode 
all the way home from Virginia mule. During the 
war the family vacated Dungness leaving only few 
servants and white gardener. 

January 17, 1862, during the war, General 
Robert Lee again visited Dungness and his father’s 
grave, and the deserted house. says that remem- 
bers the orange grove and also mentions that the house 
was not fully completed (the old superstition tradition, 
perhaps). Later the Yankees came. With sense 
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the historic value the place, much less the feelings 
the owners, they left destruction their wake. 
They tore out the marble mantels and stripped the 
house everything, even its books. Until the war 
ended Northern troops occupied the house. Negro 
refugees followed the Yankees into the house and 
through their negligence was burned. was never 
rebuilt the Nightingales. 

April 17, 1870 General Robert Lee, again 
visited Dungness. letter his wife says “Agnes 
[his daughter who was with him] decorated fathers 
grave with beautiful fresh flowers. The cemetary 
unharmed and the grave good order, though 
the house Dungness has been burned and the island 
devasted. Mr. Nightingale, the present proprietor, ac- 
companied from 

some time during the 1880’s Mrs. Lucy Carnegie 
bought Dungness. There the Carnegie family built 
beautiful home with splendid gardens. Other members 
the family have also built homes there and Dungness 
once more the site splendid homes. 

The remains “Light Horse Harry longer 
rest Dungness. His body was reinterred Virginia. 
But the cemetery Dungness the resting place 
Mrs. Greene, Mr. Miller, Mr. and Mrs. Shaw and others 
the family. The romantic, tragic and historic days 
Cumberland and Dungness have passed—but our 
memories can keep fresh the glories that have been. 

conclusion fitting that quote the words 
written Mr. Charles Jones, Jr., about 1871: 

“The devastations the last war fearfully invaded 
this beautiful home. Its pleasant springs are dry, its 
hospitable halls deserted, its attractive gardens and 
groves oranges and olives frequented only the 
birds heaven commingling their morning and even- 

15. Douglas Southall Freeman, Lee (New York, 1935), IV, 452; Robert 
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ing songs with the sweet odors which perfume the 
passing winds. Attired this drapery pendent moss, 
swaying solemnly the ambient air, the grand live 
oaks—ancient guardians the spot—bemoan the sad 
changes which have marred the peace and happiness 
this charming abode. Silent though be, there are 
memories here still vocal amid the mutations fortune 
and the desolations war—memories distinguished 
hospitality, refinement, culture, elegence and enjoy- 
ment—memories which carry the heart back happy 
days and peculiar excellencies which come not again. 
Not the least among the marked recollections Dun- 
geness are those which recall the fact that the days 
his supreme weakness its generous roof sheltered 
and its kindliest influences alleviated the agonies 
and ministered the comforts one the greatest 
heroes our Revolutionary period; and when the 
flowers spring could longer charm their 
beauty and fragrance, the soft south wind bring 
health and surcease pain the suffering and the 
dying, received into its hospitable bosom and folded 
one long affectionate embrace all that was mortal 
the gallant, the gifted, the honored 
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THE WILL DR. JOHN JOACHIM ZUBLY 
EDITED CHARLES CORDLE 


One the outstanding preachers and scholars the colony 
Georgia was Dr. John Joachim Zubly, who was from 1758 until 
his death the pastor the Independent Presbyterian Church 
Savannah. Born the Swiss town St. Gall, August 27, 1724, 
the age twenty came America and became pastor 
various churches Georgia and South Carolina. When the 
troubles with the British government began, Dr. Zubly took such 
prominent part that was chosen one Georgia’s delegates 
the Continental Congress 1775. Unable, however, support 
measures leading toward independence, because had sworn 
allegiance the king, went over the other side and was 
therefore banished from Georgia with the confiscation all his 
After the British capture Savannah resumed 
his pastorate. died Savannah July 23, 1781.2 His will was 
probated Savannah before the royal governor Sir James 
Wright, but all record there has disappeared. copy 
recorded Charleston County (South Carolina) Will Book 
1783, pages 190-194, from which the following copy made. 


the Name God Amen, John Joachim Zubly, Savan- 
nah Georgia, Clerk, being thro’ the mercy God sound 
disposing Mind, but such Habit Body, becomes 
look upon intimating the nearness Dissolution, make 
last Will [and] Testament, manner and form follows; 
[sic] humbly and confidently—[commit] Soul into his Hands 
who gave and whose blessed Son redeemed with his precious 
Blood. less than the least all his Mercies towards 
the Days Pilgrimage and especially during last Per- 
secutions and Banishment and doubt not the God Life will 
Light and Hope Death and that his House shall 
Praise him for ever. Body leave can freely ob- 
tained from the Trustees the Meeting Lot and Offence likely 
given taken any Person worth regarding then and 
that Case and otherwise wish buried just the 
Entrance the West Door our Place Worship and plain 
Stone laid over Grave fixed the Wall with such 
Inscription will found among Papers and which Son 

1. Allen D. Candler, compiler, The Revolutionary Records of the State of 

Georgia (Atlanta, Georgia, 1908), I, 326-347. Some of this property was 

restored his son John Zubly and his daughter Mrs. Anne Bard, after 


the Revolution. 
2. The Royal Georgia Gazette, July 26, 1781. 
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will Desire should thought improper and bury 
near Children, should please God that should die near 
Savannah the Discretion Wife and Son David Execu- 
trix and Executor. order all just Debts justly paid and 
that all Justice done the Heirs any the Estates 
concerned for that may not imply injustice Own, and 
whereas have given considerable Bond the Reverend 
Doctor Rogers formerly New York under Circumstances that 
will appear Letters his own preserved among Papers 
and have also remitted largely Payment the same Bond 
regular Certificates and Drafts the late mock State South 
Carolina for Sums justly due but probably never paid, 
hereby declare that the said Bond ought paid other 
Money than that the Currency and Authors which he, (any 
precautions against its failure him inserted notwithstanding) 
gave the preference and support which Ruin has been brought 
all America which finally must fall heaviest the Contrivers 
and especially Such Ministers the Gospel who preferred 
War the Offers Peace and could look see Mass and 
Despotism established America Measures which they gave 
least too much their Sanction.4 Give unto beloved Wife 
Anne5 the Use and profits Brick House during her natural 
Life. also give bequeat [sic] unto her the choice any Two 
Wenches, two Negro Girls, Negro Fellow and Negro Boy 
may die possessed of. Item give unto said Wife all 
household Furniture all Books Religion the German 
Language and any Book Books she may think proper choose. 
Item give unto her the Sum Fifty Pounds Sterling 
paid her annually hereafter directed done Son 
and Executor. Item give and bequeath unto Son Davidé 


3. The Independent Presbyterian Church in Savannah, rebuilt after a fire in 
1889, has placed on a wall within the vestibule a tablet with the following 
inscription: “JOHN JOACHIM ZUBLY, D.D.// FIRST SETTLED PASTOR// 
THIS CHURCH,// APRIL 1758,// CONTINUING PASTORAL 
MISSIONARY WORK FOR OVER// THIRTY YEARS.” 

4. In 1792 in the United States circuit court of Savannah, John Rodgers of 
New York obtained judgment for $7,478.99 plus interest and costs against the 
heirs of John J. Zubly. Records of the United States Circuit Court, Savan- 
nah, Case A, Box 2. To satisfy this judgment the property left to Dr. Zubly’s 
daughter, Mrs. Anne Bard (then the wife of James Seagrove) was sold by 
the Federal marshall. Chatham County Deed Record Q, 475-476; R, 38-40, 
45-47, 461-464; V, 228-229; 2B, 75-76; ete. 

According to family tradition her maiden name was Anne Pye. Her death 
on December 14, 1781, is recorded in The Royal Georgia Gazette, December 
20, 1781. Dr. Zubly’s first wife was Anna Tobler, daughter of John Tobler, 
Landeshauptmann of Canton Appenzell Ausser Rhoden, who led a colony of 
Swiss to South Carolina in 1737. Married November 10, 1746, she died in 
Savannah July 29, 1765. Letter of Herr Ratschreiber Buchmann of St. 
Gallen-Stadt, Switzerland, to the editor, November 20, 1936. 

6. David Zubly, like his father, turned royalist and, unlike his father, 
took an active part on the British side. In 1782, along with other Tories, 
was banished from the State with forfeiture his property. went 
first East Florida and then Nassau the Bahama Islands. His death 
at Nassau July 14, 1792, is recorded in The Georgia Gazette, August 23, 1792. 


| 
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Six Hundred Acres Land St. Mary’s River him, his Heirs 
and assigns for ever. Item give and bequeath unto said Son 
his Heirs and Assigns for ever the Island Middlesex together 
with two hundred Acres Land bought Liltrauer St. 
Mathew’s parish, also ninety four Acres called Middlesex Ferry, 
and the Tract adjoining, bought Jeneret the St. 
Peter’s parish South Carolina. Item, give unto Son David 
his Heirs and Assigns for ever Lot High Land, together with 
Water and Wharf Lot Savannah River adjoining Street 
the East, and the Lot where Jos. Clay, lately did live the West. 
Item, Meaning and Intention and the above Bequests 
Son David, are under the express Condition that pay 
Yearly and every Year, the first day January soon 
after the Sum Ffty pounds Sterling his Mother during the 
Term her natural Life. And whereas have sold certain 
Tract Land about 180 Acres in’ Buck Island certain 
person who was furnish with Indigo when was banished 
this Province, and every Endeavor was used drive out 
South Carolina, which Indigo was then Chief Dependance for 
some temporary support, and whereas the said person never de- 
livered ounce means which, might have been 
reduced the utmost Distress and has since also neglected 
make some payments some Creditors, fond what they 
call Money, then vogue. Now, Will (having never made 
any Titles, nor intended make any unless the agreement was 
complied with Terms, that the said Lands sold Execu- 
tors the best Advantage and the neat produce equally 
divided between son John and Daughter Anne and that what- 
ever number Dollars may appear have received (which 
think was between 400 and 600) may returned unto him ten 
fold should think that Bane America worth his acceptance, 
neither would that Case limit any Sum, but sure their 
Money will perish with the States gratify him the Extent 
his own Wishes sincerely lamenting however that the Love 
Money, has betrayed many worthy Persons into the most base 
and unworthy Actions. Item, give and bequeath unto Son 
his heirs and Assigns for ever the following Tract and 
Lot Land viz Two hundred Acres Land St. George’s 
parish lately occupied Charles Gavin, Five hundred Acres more 
less two Tracts St. Philip’s parish, Lott adjoining Lott 
sold Joseph Clay and Moses Nunes, and the Northern line 
Land the direction Garden formerly stood, which was some 


7. John Zubly, born July 21, 1754, served on the American side in the South 
Carolina militia. A notice of his death is found in The Georgia Gazette, 
July 15, 1790, 


. 
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time occupied Mrs. Hannah Stirk. Item, give unto said 
Son John and the Heirs his Body lawfully begotten for ever 
One hundred Acres Land bought Peter Tondee, One hundred 
and twenty Acres Land originally granted James Chansack, 
Trust Lott bought Samuel Elbert, one ditto granted my- 
self, one ditto bought Mr. one ditto bought William 
Richardson, one ditto bought Jonathan Bryan originally Green’s, 
and two more farm Lotts adjoining the above, the Original Owners 
cannot now recollect. Item, give and bequeath unto said 
Son John, his Heirs and Assigns for ever the Residue Garden 
Lott, laid out Lotts adjoining some Lotts sold Philip Alman. 
Item, give and bequeath Daughter Anne Wife 
Mr. Peter Bard, formerly this place Merchant, Triangular 
Lott where formerly lived, her, her heirs and Assigns for 
ever, also give bequeath unto said Daughter Lott land 
lying the opposite side the Street Just mentioned. Also one 
hundred and fifty Acres Land formerly the possession 
Mr. Bard near Savannah. Also Lott bought behalf 
William Gibbons the elder, the Titles made out name 
and now her, her Heirs and Assigns for ever, which Lott with 
appurtenances originally belonged John Gienovoly, and the 
produce its sale made good his Children, agreeable his 
last Will and Testament. Item, give bequeath unto 
Daughter Anne Seven Lotts the Village Acton, her and 
her Heirs for ever. Item, give unto said Daughter Anne, 
two Negroes, one named Sandy, present lately forcibly kept 
Major Frazer the and Boy called Jemmy, also 
Girl Wench Celia her possession. Item, give and bequeath 
unto beloved Brother David New Windsor the 
province South Carolina Lott the village St. Gall, being 
the Ninth the Front Row all Lotts; and adjoining 
Street the North, and Street fronting late Habitation 
the West, him and his Heirs for ever. Item, order that 
Street commencing the House formerly Steed’s and opening 
into the great Street Yamacraw continued the same 
direction till intersects with serve free 
publick passage for the benefit the Lotts St. Gall and 


8. Anne Zubly was born August 27, 1756. Letter of Herr Ratschreiber 
Buchmann, November 20, 1936. Peter Bard’s will, recorded in Chatham 
County Will Book B, pp. 247-251, was proved January 4, 1786. After her 
husband’s death Mrs. Bard married James Seagrove. 

9. David Zubly died in 1790 and was buried in the “Zubly Cemetery” in Beach 
Island, South Carolina, few miles from Augusta, Georgia. American 
sympathizer, he resented his brother’s defection so keenly that for many 
ee after the Revolution the name of Dr. Zubly was not spoken in the 
family 

10. St. Gall, Yamacraw, and Ewensburgh were hamlets lying the west 
the town of Savannah. 
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adjoining for ever. And further Will that all the Lotts 
the Eastward the Streets that remain unsold the time 
Decease may laid out Lotts (where that not done 
already[)] and divided into two Moieties nearly equal 
possible, which Son John and Daughter Anne shall draw 
Lotts and each them hold the Moiety, drawn Lott him 
her and their, his and her Heirs and Assigns for ever. The 
rest the Land Westward the said Street commencing where 
Garden stood and extending Ewensburgh South, and Mus- 
grove’s Creek West, give and bequeath Son David his 
Heirs and Assigns forever. Item, order English Books 
divided equally between all Children all the rest 
has been destroyed and plundered the Enemies 
Science and Learning Lincoln’s late Army, and the In- 
habitants about Middlesex, chiefly owing the Malice the 
Rebel Captain. give and bequeath unto Son David, together 
with all the Family Pictures but little silver plate equally 
divided between Wife and Children. Item, order that after 
Wife’s Decease, Brick Home now Ruins disposed 
for the equal benefit all Children either Publick 
Sale private Agreement among themselves. Item, give 
unto Sister Helena ten pounds Sterling and Ring 
for Mourning. Item, Whereas late Brother Law Conrad 
indebted Considerably, give and bequeath the 
said Debt whatever may the Ballance [sic] sister Mary 
Evans. Item, give bequeath unto Brother David Zubly, 
negro Wench called Sylvia, now and for several Years past lent 
Sister Mary, upon this special Trust and Confidence, that 
let said Sister have the Use the said Wench during her 
Natural Life, provided the said Wench not removed any 
place where she might out said Brother’s Notice. And 
Will that Niece Ann Nail, shall have the eldest the 
said Wenches [sic] Children, the day her Marriage, and 
that the decease said Sister the said Wench shall then 
her daughter Ann, and the other Child Sister’s Child 
Mr. Evans under the care Brother, but should the said 
11. Dr. Muhlenberg reported that Dr. Zuebly, then Orangeburg District 
South Carolina, had a larger collection of fine books than any he had seen 

in America. G. D. Bernheim, History of the German Settlements and of the 
Lutheran Church in North and South Carolina (Philadelphia, 1872), 225-227. 
Helena, the sister of Dr. Zubly, was twice married. Her first husband, 
Ulrich Tobler, was killed by the Indians in 1760 near Fort Moore in the 
province of South Carolina. By him she had a son, also named Ulrich, who 
became a prominent merchant of Savannah, and who witnessed the codicil 

to Dr. Zubly’s will. Her will, in which the name is written Beal, was 
proved January 1791. recorded Chatham County Will Book pp. 
Conrad Nail (sometimes Nagel), New Windsor Township 


South Carolina, was the husband (Rose) Mary Zubly, who after his death 
married Evans. His will record Charleston, 
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Children die before Age Marriage, the Bequest the Wench 
shall void, and her Children the two eldest Daughters 
Brother David, and the Wench considered part 
own Estate. Item, give unto Son John, his heirs and assigns 
for ever two hundred acres upon Stephen’s Creek. Item, order 
that Fifty Acres Land joining John Linder and bought 
the Heirs Geo. Houseknecht alias Houseknicht, also five 
hundred acres Land bought Henry Nungerer Saltcatcher 
River sold soon Executors think convenient, and the 
money payment Debts. Item, give unto Grand 
Child Helena Negro Child called Hetty. Item, give 
unto tried Friends John Smith Esqr his Lady, and also 
Mrs. Mary Thomas, Widow the Revd Mr. Thomas, who received 
into their Houses when was friendless, and the popular Cry 
most bitter against mourning Ring each, begging them 
accept token respect, gratitude and Friendship, 
which Death cannot abolish, and Eternity will brighten 
perfection. Item, after payment lawful Debts, order all 
the Remainder Estate, real personal whatever with all 
Bonds and Debts due me, all Negroes and Cattle 
divided equally between sons David and John, and Daughter 
Ann, now having been enabled make this last Will, 
great Infirmity humbly and chearfully [sic] wait till shall come 
according the Will God, Force the Death the 
Testator. most humbly implore his pardon and forgiveness all 
sins, Follies and Commissions especially Ministry and 
the special Care Souls unto him who saith all souls are mine 
affectionately commit Congregations—intreat him the 
Husband Widow, the Father Children, the God 
House, and Father’s House, bless Friends and for- 
give Enemies, neither know nor desire know, what will 
the event this sickness, but only pray that Christ may 
greatly glorified whether Life Death. so, and 
come quickly, even come Lord Jesus. Done Savannah 
Georgia July 1780 this last Will appoint beloved 
Wife Anne and son David Sole Executors. 
Zubly. (LS) 

Signed and sealed the Testator 
our presence who presence each 
other have subscribed Witnesses, 
requested for that purpose. 
James Mackay. Thos Young 

Thos Tallmach. 


14. This Helena Zubly was the daughter of David Zubly, Jr. She afterwards 
married Archibald Smith of Savannah. 


| | 
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Whereas preceeding [sic] Will contained three fore- 
going Pages, have notwithstanding her Coverture made several 
Bequests and Legacies beloved Daughter Ann the Wife 
Mr. Peter Bard, New York Government his Heirs and Assigns, 
And whereas find that the said Mr. Bard has met with most 
capital Losses the Mercantile and other Ways this province, 
but fear his Commercial Connections every where else these 
unhappy Times, had not been less unfavorable and distressing, 
the end therefore that may far can guard against 
Want, and make the best provision possible for said Daughter 
think necessary make the Alteration that follows, that 
say revoke, annull and cancel all and every Bequest made 
her, her Heirs and Assigns and Will and Meaning that 
give unto said Daughter the use all such personal 
Legacies and real Estate have any manner way devised 
unto her the former part this Will and the Heirs her 
Body, except the House now live in, which reserve for the 
Use Widow, and after her Death, said 
Daughter Ann and her Assigns, but should order’d 
Providence, that Daughter should survive her present Husband 
that Case all the Bequests Real and Personal herein made 
her favour, shall considered absolute, and given her Heirs 
and Assigns, the same manner have devised and bequeathed 
the Rest Children confirm beloved Wife and Son 
David, Sole Executors, may God see and mine 
everlasting Inheritance; Done Savannah May 25th 1781 May 
twenty fifth one thousand seven hundred and Eighty one. 

The preceeding [sic] three pages republished, and with the 
above addition, Signed, Sealed and Declared the last Will 
the Testator, and his Request, his presence, and the 
presence, each other have subscribed Witnesses us. 
Thos 
Peter Pechin 
Tobler. 

Proved before his Excy Sir Jas. Wright, 

Govr Georgia Certified under his Hand 

the Great Seal said Province. 


i 
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PAPERS RELATING THE GEORGIA-FLORIDA FRONTIER, 
1784-1800 


EDITED AND TRANSLATED CORBITT 


PANTON THE BARON CARONDELET! 


Much Esteemed Sir 


Your letter dated 24th March this moment Come 
hands and really much perplexed the contents— 

well known fact, that the Americans the Commence- 
ment the dispute withe The Creeks were extremely the 
wrong; Conduct that occasion and the advice that gave 
was pretty well understood and generally approved of—The 
consequence was that the Indians resisted and War Commenced 
the midst that War the Indians were every where Success- 
full, and remember very well the month April May 
1788 that order Came all once without Stipulating any 
Conditions whatever, may say insisted peace being im- 
mediately made with the Americans—Even the Supplies amuni- 
tion was McGillivray had choice left but make 
peace, hence negociations for making peace were opened, and 
finally concluded New York the 7th day August 1790—- 

There certainly was time enough during the Interval for 
Government have Come decisive point, have told 
Mr. McGillivray how far the Americans would permitted 
Trespass, but not recollect have Seen any thing that ex- 
pressed the least desire Government that Mr. McGillivray 
should renew hostilities, that would Supported 
did. 

very true that the peace, and his chiefs made New 
York was unfavorable the Indians, but very well Con- 
vinced, that was the best they could obtain—If Mr. Guardoquie 
had been the Spot, all probability the peace they made 
would have been more your Satisfaction and mine; but was 
gone and person his room was authorised Step forward, 
either protest against the Conditions, assure McGillivray 
that would Supported rejected them— 

very true that accepted pension from Congress 
which they gave him lieu very large fortune which his 
father was deprived for his but also Certain 


1. Archivo Nacional de Cuba, Floridas, leg. I, n 


2. This order was from Spain and Miré toliowed ve instruction. Whitaker, 
The Spanish-American Frontier, 133. 


8. A pension of $1,800 per year or three times the salary he was then receiving 
as Spanish commissary. 


i 
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that his return from Congress, Communicated Govern- 
ment the peace made and the pension also, and until this very 
day never heard that either them was censured, excepting 
what related the Sovereignty the part the Land that fell 
the Americans. 

Now Dear Sir, let ask you why you are Surprised that 
who Individual and Foreigner, did not dissuade Mr. 
McGillivray from Finishing treaty which had already put 
his name to, and peace that was rendered unavoidable, the 
measures that your Government took enforce it? 

the Cap’n General Your Excellency wished interfere 
last, certainly ought have known that Wish Sooner, for 
fear that now too late with effect; But show your 
Excellency how ready all occasions Serve the Govern- 
ment, your Confidence not misplaced, shall mount 
horse the morning and the room sending your letters 
express will the bearer them myself; and altho’ cannot 
promise you myself much Success this yet will 
all can fortunate get the Nation before the 
Indians set out meet the American Commissioners, which Mr. 
McGillivray mentions the 18th 20th this month— 

means think that McGillivray has view any designs 
Separating the Indians from their alliance w’th Spain, and 
what your Excellency writes that Subject, well the whole 
tenor your letter indicates Bowles has impressed your 
Excellency with degree Suspicion which find well founded, 
should one the first act against McGillivray; But 
have reason Suspect him designed Villainy, willing 
attribute his late Supineness dissipation rather than any 
baser motives. 

With regard Bowles and Employing him,5 not think 
would Serve Government make use that threat; know 
McGillivray too well attempt it; and take word for that 
you Estimate that Scoundrel’s abilities too high rate you 
think that Could effectually oppose McGillivray— 

Your Excellency will recollect that was from his Calling 
himself Englishman, and the lies that told having Come 
from the King England with great presents &ca that gained 
footing the Nation; you know that the Indians are very much 
attached the English and wonder,—The English expended 


4. Panton and Carondelet won McGillivray to the Spanish side and a new 
treaty with Spain resulted. McGillivray’s pension was raised to $2,000 and 
later to $3,500. Whitaker, The Spanish-American Frontier, 133-139. 

Not only Carondelet but also the Madrid government considered using 


Bowles. Gayarre, History of Louisiana. Spanish Domination (New York, 
1866), 318-319. Pickett, History of Alabama, 410-459. 
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Sum presents provisions that exceeded £20,000—Sterling, 
and during War above seventy thousand Pounds Sterling 
year, you wish make them equally attached Spain 
the Same expence and there danger but they will equally 
you— 

return from the Nation shall able give you 
account Journey; but while pursuing the Interest 
Government, forwarding your Excellency’s views, must not 
wholly neglectful that this House— 

There Monsieur Parent settled the Lakes, who his 
vicinity New Orleans procures Taffia some Goods with which 
interfeering with Choctaw Trade; His Majesty was 
pleased put that Trade into hands, and Stand Centinell 
the out post property risked for the Service Govern- 
ment and lately great loss, hope that your Excellency 
will take into Consideration order that shall take more 
Skins that becomes wholly one Traders. 

must also beg leave point out Your Excellency the 
necessity Establishing without loss Time Indian Tradding 
store the Yassau the absolutely necessary 
order frustrate the designs the Americans that Side 
who are Settling houses for trade even aiming forming 
Establishments Cherokee River and down far Chickesaw 
Bluff, which being the Heart the Hunting Ground, they will 
acquiring more less Influence every day, unless opposed 
Substantial House trade, attached your Nation Subject 
your orders and such offer your Excellency 
Services, which flatter myself you will the readier accept 
from the following reasons— 

The Wallnutt Hills the Yassou the Neighborhood 
the Hunting ground the Chickesaws Choctaws the place 
where these Indians cross the Mississipi their return from 
Hunting the West Side—If therefore that place was settled 
any other Merchants than ourselves, they would have 
their power fleece the Hunters every Season their Hunts, 
and should lose all the Debts that are due from these 
Nations, and our Trade Mobille would become little not 
worth following— 

have already received very Serious Complaints what has 
been done there this last Winter, and recommended 
Supported every means power, the measure taking 
possession the place order keep out the Americans who 
were themselves ready seize upon it, think myself entitled 
any Commercial advantage that may derived from its 
Situation, and which will the better enable bear the Loss 
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this House Sustained Appalachy, make the Trade the 
Indians low that the American Merchants will ruin themselves 
attempting oppose us— 

What ask nothing more than what was granted 
Antecessor James Mather, the Liberty sending round from 
Mobille Pensacola the Mississipi the Goods necessary for 
the Supply the Yassou Store, and the like manner fetch 
away the Skins— 

have wish desire Interefering with the merchants 
New Orleans even the Natchez, that deemed improper 
grant; all aim Simply preserve the Trade have 
already, which was given time when Skins sold low 
all over Europe that other person would undertake it, and 
keep out Americans whom your Excellency very Justly observes 
mean invade every thing they think convenient for them— 

prayer then that your Excellency will grant the 
Liberty fixing Store the Yassou under the protection 
the Fort, and that you will recommend the Capn. General 
Havannah the Minister State get that priviledge 
Confirmed. 


have the honour with Sentiments great respect and 
Esteem 
Your Excellency’s 
Most Humble most 
obedient Servant 
Panton 


Pensacola 16th April 1792 
His Excellency The Baron Carondelet 


PANTON THE BARON 
Dear Sir 
The Inclosed news paper which forgot put 
former will show you Bowles’s the Georgians 
dated last October which sent off late November 
Sir 
Your Excy.s Most Obed 
Panton 


Pensacola 16th April 1792 
His Excy 


The Baron Carondelet 


6. A. N. de C., Floridas, leg. I, no. 5. 
7. The letter does not appear. 


[To 
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OLD CANOOCHEE BACKWOODS SKETCHES 
JuLIA HARN 
FAMILY LIFE 


The life backwoods woman began—and often ended— 
early. Married while still her early teens, she assumed the 
cares and responsibilities really designed for more maturity. 
was truly the survival the fittest. The physically strong, 
vigorous woman who had been bred her fate, may have 
welcomed the hardships her life, but there were many who 
succumbed. Often there were women thirty who looked old 
enough for their own mothers. 

The round daily duties began the very early daylight 
and lasted with but little intermission until well into the night. 
There was always large family provide for, with breakfast 
candle light that the men and boys could get their work 
the cooler hours summer. The same routine was held the 
rest the year for one reason another. the farming season 
the men came from the fields when was too hot for any out- 
door work, which was always before noon. They rested then, 
until time back work, generally about 
hour after the midday meal. 

the farmer was the right sort man, and the boys 
(there were always boys the family), would the cowpen 
which was often some distance from the house and the morning 
milking. The cows had milked early, before the dew dried, 
the cows turned out and the calves put pasture. was the 
right sort man, the water pails the kitchen would filled 
from the deep well from which the water was drawn heavy 
windlass and rope, double chain and pulley. The old well 
sweep earlier days had been replaced these later mechanical 
contrivances. 

After the breakfast was over ,the table was cleared, the 
dishes washed, and the pots cleaned, besides giving the little 
children their breakfast. Sometimes there was older girl who 
could assist with these duties, but the baby cried the mother’s 
care was imperative. Perhaps the same small-sized girl could 
sweep floors, and tall enough, help make the beds. The 
shoes and other belongings the men and boys had picked 
from where they had been thrown and put the right place. 

Fresh vegetables had gathered for the dinner. The peas, 
beans, corn and potatoes, whatever kind was wanted, had 
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brought from the garden the “patch” small journey away. 
Milk had strained and put away soon was brought 
in. Later, the cream must skimmed and the churning done. 
This was big job itself. The churning the summer time 
was carried under the big tree out the backyard, when there 
was not much difficulty getting the butter 
the winter. But under the most favorable conditions the poor 
little child wielding the heavy dasher the big wooden churn 
would often grow weary and call for the mother’s help and 
sympathy. When the butter had come the child’s work was done. 
The butter then had taken from the churn, all traces milk 
removed, and the butter moulded and put the cool dairy shelf. 
The buttermilk was drawn off and set aside. Then came the tug 
war with the washing and scalding the various vessels and 
strainers, scalding and frequently scrubbing the churn, and putting 
all those things the top the fence where the air would dry 
and “sweeten” them. 

All the varied ingredients good dinner—and each mother’s 
son those the field felt that was entitled good hearty 
dinner reason having earned the sweat his brow— 
had brought and assembled from variously separated loca- 
tions the backyard—from the smokehouse where the meats 
were, from the storeroom, the sugar house, the dairy. The cooking 
was done wide kitchen hearth, well equipped with heavy iron 
pots, usually generous size; with racks and iron bars which 
set those iron pots; and with the big iron ovens and “spiders” 
which the baking was done placing fire both underneath 
and top. The heavy lids those baking ovens were lifted for 
inspection within means long flat fire-stick. There were 
coals good hardwood, oak hickory, for any toasting. What 
was known spit was arrangement for roasting before bed 
coals large fowl—say big dressed turkey (or pair 
ducks) hung iron hook, with dripping pan beneath 
catch the juices. There was frequent turning and basting 
the fowl insure just the right degree uniform brownness 
and tenderness. 

must confessed that food prepared under these conditions 
did have superior flavor, but was laborious way get 
results. required much skill regulating temperatures, and 
much bending and heavy lifting the cook. Think it! Old 
was the use cooking stoves, their introduction into the Southern 
backwoods has been comparatively recent date. Any town house 
not now equipped with gas and electricity for domestic use 
not considered worthy home. 
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The backwoods woman who lived those times needed strong 
vigorous health. The daily cooking, cleaning and sweeping, the 
weekly, even tri-weekly, scrubbing; the regular weekly wash- 
ing and ironing—and where there were children, there always 
were, called for more less daily launderings—all these 
domestic activities, even under favorable conditions made one 
strenuous round. 

For the woman who had toiled ceaselessly all the morning, 
there were afternoon duties well. When the noonday dinner 
was over, and the dishes, the pots and pans had been washed 
and scrubbed and put their rightful places, there may have 
been breathing spell when she might sit instead standing. 
This was the time darn, mend, and perhaps sew little, which 
must done hand. Clothes for the men and boys were made 
home. Sometimes two women who were neighbors would plan 
their work and take afternoon off when they would combine 
their efforts the cutting and sewing garments. there was 
woman the neighborhood who was considered good tailoress, 
she might some means secured assist one whose talents 
lay another direction. the farming, harvesting, and build- 
ing carried the men, there was spirit mutual helpful- 
ness which worked for the general good. 

rare intervals some woman neighbor would come for 
short afternoon visit and exchange the neighborhood gossip, 
good bad. This made the time pass pleasantly and speedily. 
When the neighbor had left, there were the chickens fed 
and looked after for the night; the evening milking do, and 
“supper and the children who had had more less care 
through the day now came for extra share. Soon the tired 
men and boys would coming home from the fields and 
hungry tired. 

there were any children wash the supper dishes, the 
mother would sit and rock and sing the baby sleep, while the 
children did the kitchen work; otherwise the work must wait. That 
baby must put sleep the way the good Lord meant 
should be—in the mother’s arms, quieted and soothed the slow 
movement the rocking and the low sound her voice she 
sang some favorite old hymn. This little respite from the cares 
the day when the baby’s bedtime came, was boon the tired 
mother well the little child. This backwoods woman was 
one the saints the earth—an old fashioned mother. 


[To continued.] 
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CONFEDERATE NECROLOGY 
TRIBUTES RESPECT 


WELLINGTON No. 151. 
Morgan Co. Ga., Oct. 24th, 1862 

Whereas, has seemed good Almighty God, our great grand 
master above—to remove from our Lodge below our much 
respected and highly esteemed Brother, George Lewis, who 
fell martyr his country, while gallantly resisting the enemy 
Crampton Gap, the 14th September, therefore: 

Resolved, That humbly bow the mysterious dealings 
Him who has deprived one our most useful members, 
and our country one her best soldiers—high-minded, gentle- 
manly and courteous all. 

Resolved, That tender our warm sympathies the parents 
and relatives our Brother, bidding them put their trust God 
who worketh all things after the councils his own will. 

Resolved, That leave sheet blank our minutes— 
consecrated the memory our Brother—and that wear the 
usual badge mourning for thirty days. 

Resolved, That the above preamble and resolutions pub- 
lished the Weekly Chronicle Sentinel, and copy the 
same sent the parents. 


ROBERT CLEMENTS, 
ABNER PARTEE, Committee 
AND BURRESS 


Weekly Chronicle Sentinel, November 1862. 


OBITUARY 


Died Typhoid Fever, the Residence Mr. Churchwell, 
Knoxville, Tennessee, the 9th October, STEPHEN KENNEDY, 
member the Oglethorpe Artillery the 24th year his age. 

The subject this notice was very moral and exemplary from 
his youth. The writer, who was intimately acquainted with him, 
can say with truth that never heard him use profane ex- 
pression. united with the Baptist Church Salem, Lincoln 
county, Georgia, the year 1856, and ever after demonstrated 
his walk and conversation, that was possession that 
hope that anchor the soul both sure and steadfast.” 
his death the church has lost worthy and exemplary member; 
society honest man, and the Confederacy worthy soldier. 
Though was not permitted fall, doubt would have 
preferred, upon the field battle, with his feet the foe and 
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his martial cloak around him, beneath the folds that banner, 
once the emblem liberty and Southern Independence, yet 
fell less martyr the cause his bleeding country, 
and thus adds another name the list heroes from his native 
State, that have fallen whilst defending our hearthstones from 
the polluting tread the vandal invader. 

leaves wife and only child, father, mother, brothers 
and sisters, mourn his loss, which them irreparable, for 
was around the hearth stone home that his worth was fully 
known and appreciated, and would not enter that sacred 
precinct and lift the veil that hides their grief but would commend 
them the care Him who has promised father 
the fatherless and husband the widow.” With the full as- 
surance that “doeth all things Peace his ashes. 

the many rich and worthy sacrifices offered the altar 
Southern Independence, none have poured out their blood more 
freely nobly than Lieut. son the late 
Hill, LaGrange, Ga., and Adjutant the Georgia 
Regiment. 

Possessed lofty and patriotic soul, could not in- 
sensible his country’s danger, but vied with the foremost 
rallying her defense. Immediately after organization, his regi- 
ment was called Virginia, which, that time, alone presented 
the Southern soldiers opportunity meeting and chastising 
our ruthless foe. Upon reaching Richmond they were quickly 
transferred for operation Northwestern Virginia, where 
campaign was enacted, which, hardships and dangers, has never 
been excelled, equalled, the annals war. How magnificent 
were the early achievements Jackson’s and the 
subsequent results the gallant Col (now Gen) Edw. Johnson’s 
operations, history furnishes the evidence. all these actions, 
Adjt. Hill bore conspicuous part, never having been known 
shirk from the post duty, though environed the most ap- 
palling dangers. the close this campaign, his regiment 
returned Georgia assist the conflict which seemed 
very emminent Savannah. After having remained there until 
all signs engagement were dispelled, they were re-called 
Virginia just time co-operate the battles before Richmond. 
Throughout the whole those desperate and bloody engagements, 
the manly form Adjt. Hill could have been seen where the 
conflict was raging most fiercely, inciting lofty example his 
men brave and heroic action. Having passed unscathed through 
all the scenes have mentioned, well those illustrated 
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the doubly glorious plains Manassas and vicinity, the impression 
was very naturally created the minds his friends that 
would ultimately restored their embraces. But alas! how 
frail are human hopes. How often the case that when 
feign would think their position nigh the object taken from us. 
had been recorded the book Fate for him yield his 
life, victim this sanguinary struggle, which did most 
gallantly the gory field Sharpsburg time when the action 
was hardly contested that his friends were unable bear his 
remains off the field. the death lamented friend, the 
country mourns hero, society favorite, and his friends one 
their most cherished members. his immediate family, who 
have been most sorely afflicted the calamities this war, 
would invoke the consolation Heaven the healing their 
broken hearts. 


Weekly Chronicle Sentinel, November 11, 1862. 


WHO’S WHO 


Victor Bassett, M.D. was health officer the Board 
Sanitary Commissioners for the City Savannah, Georgia. 
died November 1938. 


Mr. Corbitt member the faculty Candler 
College, Puentes Grandes, Havana, Cuba. 


Mr. Charles Cordle member the faculty The 
Junior College Augusta, Augusta, Georgia. 


Miss Julia Harn lives Gainesville, Florida. 


Mr. Bernard Nightingale attorney-at-law Bruns- 
wick, Georgia. 


BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTES 


Isaac Franklin. Slave Trader and Planter the Old South. 
With Plantation Records. Wendell Holmes Stephenson. (Uni- 
versity, La.: Louisiana State University Press, 1938. Pp. xii, 368. 
$3.00.) 


This book excellent combination biographical study 
and plantation documents. Isaac Franklin was born Middle 
Tennessee the year George Washington became president the 
United States and died Louisiana 1846. made 
fortune the domestic slave trade, carrying his business large- 
from his slave establishment Alexandria, Virginia. sold 
most his slaves Louisiana and Mississippi. sent many 
them ships which owned, and others conducted across 
country the so-called slave coffles. 

After having made fortune this business, which was 
generally looked askance and held too shady for gentle- 
man, became great planter. owned various plantations 
the Parish West Feliciana, Louisiana, and also plantation 
Tennessee. now became gentleman the best standing, 
and spent much time the great metropolis New Orleans. 

Professor Stephenson has told the story well. With indefatig- 
able industry has collected the information for his portrayal 
Franklin, and the meantime has not neglected the back- 
ground the slave-trading and planting businesses. More than 
half the book made plantation records. Part Two 
consists conveyances and inventories. Part Three made 
financial records, and here that there great variety 
materials. The part that the cotton factor played set forth 
the accounts cotton sales New Orleans; and then there 
are the records woodyards which supplied the passing steamers, 
Spanish moss gathered the slaves and sold for their account, 
the purchase and hire slaves, doctors’ bills, and the 
purchase the many articles needed large plantation. 

The coming books like this will much present the 
Old South actually was. Both its content and format lend 
distinction the Press which published it. 


Albert Gallatin Brown. Radical Southern Nationalist. James 
Byrne Ranck, M., Ph. D., Professor History, Hood College. 
(New York: Appleton-Century Company, 1937. Pp. xx, 320. 
$5.00.) 


Albert Gallatin Brown, like Jefferson Davis, Sargent 
Prentiss, John Quitman, Jacob Thompson, Henry Foote, and 
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Robert Walker, was born outside Mississippi and later went 
there make his career. was native South Carolina, 
and became part that stream settlers migrating the 
westward search better lands and opportunities. soon 
became part his community Mississippi and its spokesman, 
and before had finished his political career had held con- 
secutively for thirty-three years (1832-1865) elective offices with- 
out single defeat. became member the state legislature, 
both representative and then senator Congress, governor the 
state, and held various military commissions, state and Con- 
federate, one time another. 

His career has its greatest significance the fact that was 
always representative and spokesman for the small slaveholders 
and those who owned slaves all. helped make these 
supporters understand that their welfare was bound with the 
institution slavery and make this element the South the 
chief dependence the Confederacy for its fighting men. 

Brown was minor figure American political history, his 
life taken whole; but during the perilous ’Fifties stood 
out prominently Jefferson Davis Mississippi and was 
means insignificant part the national picture. 
believed Southern nationalism and did not lag the move- 
ment that translated that nationalism into reality the days 
the Confederacy. During the war first became captain 
the Confederate army and later was elected the Confederate 
Senate. the end the war foreswore politics and refused 
thereafter stand for any office. was not scalawag, but 
believed recognizing the realities the conditions brought 
Reconstruction. Like Lamar, thought the negroes 
should given political and economic rights and that racial lines 
should not drawn those fields. 

Professor Ranck has given satisfactory picture Brown 
and adequate interpretation his background. writes with 
clarity and understanding and makes his narrative move along 
lively pace now and then, but the interims many details 
slow him somewhat. Unfamiliar details represent one the 
penalties which must suffer who writes the little-known 
characters history; yet his great reward that has con- 
tributed something through his much labor, and that not 
twice-told tale seeking impose upon his readers. How 
much better life Albert Gallatin Brown than another life 
Abraham Lincoln George Washington! this book 
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“Publication the American Historical Association,” selected 
committee historians for publication, should not neces- 
sary say that based research into the available 
documents. 


The Hidden Lincoln. From the Letters and Papers William 
Herndon. Emanuel Hertz. (New York: The Viking Press, 
1938. Pp. xii, 461. Illustrations. $5.00.) 


William Herndon was Lincoln’s law partner for many years, 
and during this time came know Lincoln better than probably 
any other person. Herndon had deep affection for him, and 
when Lincoln was assasinated, decided collect every shred 
information that could possibly found. For the next quarter 
century carried his quest. His purpose was, course, 
write life Lincoln, but having little literary ability col- 
lected material and wrote letters others who did write lives 
Lincoln. Finally ran into Jesse Weik, Greencastle, 
Indiana, who did most the literary work while Herndon afforded 
him the information. Herndon and Weik were brutally frank 
their book. They told much about Lincoln that did not seem 
some people very complimentary and they suggested much 
else which they did not develop fully. 

has, therefore, not been necessary base malignant rumor 
and gossip the information Lincoln’s seamy side, which has long 
been the possession those people who have followed Lincoln very 
far. may, therefore, somewhat misnomer use the word 
Hidden the title this book. The Lincoln here portrayed has 
indeed been hidden from most Americans, and for that reason the 
present title may considered well-justified. 

This book divided into two main parts. The first 268 pages 
made letters about Lincoln, which Herndon wrote 
various people, but mostly Weik. Herein Herndon tells prac- 
tically all knows about Lincoln. The rest the book com- 
posed letters Herndon, statements collected him, and 
his notes and monographs. 

Here source-book Lincoln that goes one step back 
anything heretofore published. Though will not change the 
general standing appreciation Lincoln, will make him live 
again all his crudeness cruder background times, all 
his loves and sorrows, melencholia and flights insanity, and 
his honesty and kindliness. Mr. Hertz has performed valuable 
service making the selection here published. has added 
interesting introduction, but has done editing. 
There not-very-good index. 
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George Mason, Constitutionalist. Helen Hill. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1938. Pp. xxii, 300. Illustrations. $3.50.) 


George Mason had aversion holding public office and 
basking the spotlight publicity—a species the genus homo 
almost extinct today. was the fourth Virginia George Mason 
descended through four successive generations. was that 
region called the Northern Neck, prolific great men our 
early history. Living Gunston Hall, was close neighbor 
George Washington, with whom remained life-long friend. 
Like Washington was great land-holder and was interested 
the western lands beyond the mountains—he was member 
the old Ohio Company. was born 1725; died 1792. 
Though lover the quietitude home life and the associations 
with his neighbors, his stability character and wisdom constantly 
propelled him toward public office—a force which successfully 
resisted numerous occasions but which his sense duty 
forced him succumb often. was member the Virginia 
Assembly various times and delegate the Constitutional 
Convention Philadelphia 1787. refused United States 
senatorship. 

conversations, formal speeches, and correspondence 
made valuable contribution the political philosophy and 
precepts new state and nation seeking find the right paths. 
was the author the Virginia Declaration Rights, which 
influenced Jefferson writing the Declaration Independence 
and which became somewhat the basis the first ten amendments 
the Federal Constitution. was active participant the 
Federal Convention Philadelphia where bitterly opposed the 
foreign slave trade and sought protect the rights the states. 
Though his impress could well seen the finished document, 
refused sign it. 

Back 1892, Kate Mason Rowland wrote two-volume life 
her ancestor. Conforming the styles her day, she pro- 
duced valuable work, filled with most all the information known 
about Mason, but unsuited for present-day tastes. rescue 
Mason for another generation, Miss Hill has written this volume. 
She has written unadorned but diginfied style, and she has 
produced work which has much with the background 
Mason, well as, course, with Mason himself. The man and his 
times are well combined, though the person who looking for 
quick-moving picture Mason will disappointed Miss Hill’s 
treatment. There are few footnotes, though general discussion 
sources appended. Irrespective readers’ tastes bio- 
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graphy, George Mason will, for the writing this book, come 
back into the prominence which once had, the side 
Washington, Madison, and Jefferson. 


Truth History and Other Essays William Dunning. 
Edited Roulhac Hamilton. (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1937. Pp. xxviii, 229. Frontispiece. $2.75.) 


There much historical wisdom this book, and William 
Dunning there, too, for the editor, Dr. Hamilton, one 
Dunning’s devoted students, saw that, both excellent 
introduction and the selection essays. The “Truth History” 
essay was Dunning’s presidential address before the American 
Historical Association, Charleston, 1913; the other essays 
are addresses before learned bodies, articles historical publica- 
tions, and book reviews. Second Birth the Republican 
Party” penetrating analysis the early history that con- 
glomeration people who voted for Lincoln 1864 and who 
groped for few years thereafter and finally went various 
directions, but most whom became Republicans, new style. 
“More Light Andrew Johnson” and “Paying for Alaska: Some 
Unfamiliar Incidents the Process” are excellent examples 
historical criticism. His reviews “James Schouler’s History 
the Civil War, 1861-1865,” “The Autobiography George 
Hoar,” and History the United States” are 
delight. 

The clever use Dunning made language, the twinkle his 
eye which effectively transformed the printed page, and 
much his personality come out these essays. those who 
are not fortunate enough Dunning’s men, there left 
the next best thing reading this book. 


Tom Watson. Agrarian Rebel. Vann Woodward, As- 
sistant Professor the Social Sciences, University Florida. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1938. Pp. xiv, 518. 
trations. $3.75.) 


Tom Watson name you can still conjur with Georgia 
politics. Few campaigns the state take place without Tom 
Watson taking part, and the mention his name never fails 
bring forth shout applause from the audience. Why should 
Watson, his grave, still help rule Georgia? Professor Wood- 
ward has here given good answer has anyone the past, 
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and yet when Watson’s life whole considered, almost 
comes shock that his power still great that ever was 
great during the last decade his life. 

Watson had the undoubted elements greatness his make- 
up; but disappointment and frustration whittled away him 
until the genuine Watson had passed long ere death had 
closed his corporeal eyes. was people’s leader and suc- 
ceeded making his people believe it. They rightly believed 
him and strongly that they forgave and forgot all his vagaries 
and worse, and they still remember him this day sort 
mythical leader. 

Professor Woodward makes his readers understand all this. 
writes with skill and distinction. had access the various 
scrapbooks, notebooks, diaries, and the Watson correspondence 
that still survives, and used also the newspapers and other 
evident material bearing Watson and his times. This book 
much the best life Watson that has been written, and 
difficult see now what good could come from anyone attempting 
write another life Watson—at least for this generation. 


The American Civil War. Interpretation. Carl Russell 
Fish. Edited William Ernest Smith. (New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1937. Pp. xii, 531. Illustrations. $3.50.) 


more learned lucid interpretation the forces leading 
the Civil War and the war itself has yet appeared than the 
manuscript left the late Professor Fish. Although there 
sufficiency factual material make the story clear those 
unacquainted with the Civil War, the great beauty and delight 
this account will appear most readily the student that national 
tragedy. 

Professor Fish was most fortunately blessed with the mentality, 
background, and broad sympathies which well fitted him 
write this subject. His father New Englander, his mother 
Georgian, his training free from provincalism, his experience 
teacher based students from all parts the country, his 
travels intersectional and international—such and more were the 
elements which made the man and his mind. 

Professor Fish discussed all the main movements and events, 
with the exception finances and constitutional aspects. These 
would doubt have taken care had lived 
his great work. This gap was well bridged Professor Smith, 
who expended much labor preparing the manuscript for the 
press. Professor Fish left footnotes, Professor Smith sup- 
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plied the deficiency well possible appending extensive 
general bibliography and special bibliographies for each chapter. 
Those who would know the Civil War period American history 
can get feel about this work which they might forever 
search for elsewhere and never find. 


Kinfolks. Harllee. (New Orleans: Searcy Pfaff, 
Ltd., 1938. Vol. III. Pp. 1951-2964. General Index. Pp. 2965-3270.) 


The third and final volume Kinfolks, genealogical work 
Colonel William Curry Harllee, brings close stupendous 
undertaking which the author has carried completion 
labor love. 

Volume contains three sections. Section the Bethea 
section; section the Robertson; and section the Dickey. Each 
section deals with the antecedents and descendants central 
couple, with biographical data not only these but collateral 
relatives. 

The method used the author the very painstaking one 
the two preceding volumes. Biographical material has been 
gathered from host collaborators, from deeds, wills, registers 
various kinds, grave markers, and miscellaneous records. The 
collection material alone shows genius for organization, with- 
out which such project could not have been completed. 

The result Colonel Harllee’s industry and perseverance 
collection valuable family data and the same time 
interesting picture life the South. 

make the work more useful and usable general index 
has been prepared separate volume. 

Kinfolks should boon the casual research student well 
the professional historian genealogist. 


Lowry AXLEY, 
Savannah, Ga. 


The South. Its Economic-Geographic Development. 
Parkins. (New York: John Wiley Sons, Inc., 1938. Pp. 528. 
Illustrations. $5.00.) 


This excellent study the economic development and 
the present economic condition the South. The parts played 
geography and history are well considered and related 
the whole. essentially economic history the South, and 
though has few competitors that field, the best. 
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factual and yet not weighed down with facts; thoroughly 
readable. not designed textbook, but rather for the 
intelligent reader. The author professor geography George 
Peabody College. 


George Whitefield. The Matchless Soul Winner. Edwin 
Noah Hardy, Ph. (New York: American Tract Society, 1938. 
Pp. 298. Illustrations. $1.50.) 


This popularly written life the great preacher. 
interestingly done and portrays well Whitefield. Though has 
none the scholarly appendages footnotes and bibliography, 
can accepted authoritative. Considerable reference 
made Whitefield’s Bethesda Orphanage. 
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